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ROUSSEAU AND SPINOZA 


THEIR POLITICAL THEORIES AND THEIR CONCEPTION 
OF ETHICAL FREEDOM 


By Water EcKsTEIN 


‘‘There is no secular work in all the history of mankind which 
has stirred society to its depths so vehemently as did the Contrat 
Social.’’ These words of a famous jurist’ would certainly be 
widely accepted by modern historians. It must also be admitted 
that there is hardly another book which has aroused so much con- 
troversy. It has been accused of inconsistency and considered 
incompatible with the other works of its author.’ It has been held 
to justify political issues as antagonistic as fire and water. Dur- 
ing the French revolution—as Charles E. Vaughan pointed out— 
the Contrat Social was claimed by the men of the ‘‘spontaneous 
anarchy’”’ of the National Assembly of 1789 and also by the spokes- 
men for the ideas of 1793 who stood for a unified powerful state. 
Even in our times to some of his interpreters Rousseau seems the 
champion of individual liberty and to others the father of state 
absolutism or even of despotism.* What could be better proof of 

1 Georg Jellinek, Ausgewdhite Schriften und Reden (Berlin, 1911), II, 13. 

2? The inconsistencies have been particularly stressed by Albert Schinz, La pensée 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1929) ; he tries to reduce them to a certain “oscilla- 
tion of Rousseau between the two incompatible tendencies of Romanticism, rooted in 
his personality, and of discipline, rooted in philosophie reflection” (247). Some 
authors such as Emile Faguet stress the incompatibility between the Contrat Social 
and Rousseau’s other works. (See Faguet, La Politique comparée de Montesquieu, 
Rousseau et Voltaire [Paris, 1902] and Rousseau Penseur [Paris, 1912].) Some of 
this polemic literature is listed by Louis Ducros, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 
1908-18), II, 142, and by George Beaulavon in his edition of the Contrat Social, 9 
seq. and more recently by Schinz, Etat présent des Travaux sur Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (New York, 1941). 

° Cf. the following statements: Léon Duguit, Rousseau, Kant et Hegel (Paris, 
1918), 6: “Rousseau est le pére du despotisme jacobin, de la dictature césarienne et & 
y regarder de prés l’inspirateur des doctrines absolutistes de Kant et de Hegel”; and 
Alfred Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State (London, 1934), 6: “Rousseau . . . is 
primarily a moralist, and being such . . . his end is always the individual and his 
liberty.” John Morley, Rousseau (1886), II, 132, ealls the Contrat Social the 
gospel of the Jacobins and Emile Faguet, Rousseau Penseur (283): “le manuel de 
toutes les démocracies modernes.” 


259 
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the vacillating and self-contradictory character of a book and its 
author? 

Some authors find a certain development in Rousseau’s political 
thought which reveals itself in the obvious differences between 
the two Discourses and some of his later political writings. As 
Vaughan says, ‘‘the earlier (sc. the Discourses) have commonly, 
and with some show of reason, been taken to plead for an extreme 
form of individualism. The Contrat Social and the Economie 
Politique on the other hand subordinate the individual ruthlessly 
to the community at large. The former find the ultimate base of 
Right in the will of the individual; the latter, in that of the com- 
munity in which the individual is merged.’* Others think the 
change in Rousseau’s political ideas shown even in the differences 
between the two versions of the Contrat Social itself. Whereas 
in the original draft the emphasis seems to lie upon safeguards 
against a tyranny from without, the later version seems to stress 
the idea that man needs to be made free, and that a certain con- 
straint is unavoidable in order to achieve this aim.° 

Though some of these inconsistencies are undeniable® and may 
be attributed at least in part to this development in Rousseau’s 
mind, it seems upon closer investigation that some of these alleged 
contradictions are inherent in the very problem which Rousseau 
attacks in his political writings. Its core is the relation between 
liberty and subjection to the law. Ina certain sense this problem 
constitutes a real antinomy which does not admit of a definite and 
complete solution. On the other hand the problem is basic to the 
principles of democratic government, and Rousseau’s approach to 
the question seems to indicate at least what the solution might be. 

Rousseau’s way of solving the dilemma which he occasionally 
characterizes’ as the task of assuring public liberty and govern- 

*C. E. Vaughan, Rousseau’s Political Writings, I, 4. 

* Thus Charles William Hendel, Jean Jacques Rousseau Moralist, U1, 187 f. 

® In spite of the repeated attempts to prove the consistency of Rousseau’s thought, 
like those by Gustave Lanson, L’unité de la pensée de Rousseau (Annales de la 
Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vol. VIII), René Hubert, Rousseau et l’ Encyclopédie 
(Paris, 1928) and many others, there still remain many contradictions, especially so 
far as Rousseau’s political theories are concerned, contradictions of which Rousseau 
himself was well aware. 

* Economie politique, Oewvres, III, 283. References are to the Hachette edition 
of Rousseau’s complete works and to Gebhardt’s Spinoza edition except where other- 
wise indicated. The Contrat Social is quoted by books and chapters, Spinoza’s 
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ment authority at the same time, was the doctrine of the social 
contract. His political theories seem so essentially connected with 
this conception that Rousseau has been considered the outstanding 
representative of the social contract theory. In fact, Rousseau 
himself states explicitly*® that the social contract offers the solution 
to what he calls the ‘‘fundamental problem,’’ viz.: ‘‘to find a form 
of association which with all common power defends and protects 
the person and the property of every associate, and by which every 
one, in uniting himself with all the others, does not obey any one 
else but himself and remains as free as before.’’ In propounding 
the theory of the social contract, however, Rousseau merely con- 
tinued a doctrine which—as a modern interpreter puts it°’—‘‘he 
had inherited from the modern tradition in polities.’’ What dis- 
tinguished his version of the theory was that he had become more 
conscious of the fictitious character of this idea than any of his 
predecessors. To-day it is almost unanimously admitted that in 
introducing the doctrine of the social contract Rousseau did not 
intend to describe the temporal origin of the state. Fichte was 
among the first to realize’ that the Contrat Social was not dealing 
with historical facts, and he pointed to the famous beginning of 
the first chapter. Since then more and more students of Rousseau 
have recognized that his version of the doctrine has nothing to do 
with a genetic theory.“ It is true that in his second Discourse 
Rousseau seems to picture the actual origin of civil society and 
even to accept the traditional theory of a real contract between the 
people and its chiefs.** But even here he emphasizes that in de- 





Ethics by parts and propositions, the Tractatus Politicus by chapters and para- 
graphs. 

8 Contrat Social, I, 6. 

® Hendel, op. cit., II, 324. 

1° J. G. Fiehte, Beitriige zur Berichtigung der Urteile des Publikums iiber die 
franzésische Revolution, Sdmtliche Werke, ed. I. H. Fichte, VI, 80, note. 

11 Cf. especially: Stammler, Die Theorie des Anarchismus (1894); Franz Hay- 
mann, Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Sozialphilosophie (1898); M. Liepmann, Die 
Rechtsphilosophie des Jean Jacques Rousseau (Berlin, 1898) ; Giorgio Del Vecchio, 
Su la Teoria del Contratto Sociale (Bologna, 1906) and Sui Caratteri Fondamentali 
della Filosofia Politica del Rousseau (Genoa, 1912); A. Peretiatkowiez, “Die 
Rechtsphilosophie von Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Zeitschrift fiir das Privat- und 
Offentliche Recht der Gegenwart, vol. 42 (1916) ; Siegfried Marck, “Grundbegriffe der 
Rousseauschen Staatsphilosophie,” Kant-Studien, XXVII (1922); Ernest Hunter 
Wright, The Meaning of Rousseau (1922); Schinz, Etat présent, 248 f. 

2 Oeuvres, I, 120. 
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scribing the establishment of civil society he is only following com- 
mon opinion” and that ‘‘further investigations would have to be 
made about the real nature of the fundamental contract of every 
government.’’ He also stresses the point that the manner in which 
he pictures the origin of civil society and of law in his second Dis- 
course seems to him the most natural, and only for this reason 
preferable to other hypotheses. In the preface he states ex- 
plicitly that his reflections are of a hypothetical nature and are 
meant to elucidate matters rather than to describe their real ori- 
gin.** This applies in the first place to the State of Nature, which 
in the second Discourse is offered as a hypothetical assumption and 
in the first draft of the Contrat Social divorced still further from 
the facts of history, so that in the words of a modern interpreter 
‘*it has become a mere blank, the purely logical negative of the 
civil state.’”*® 

In Rousseau’s chief political work the social contract theory 
itself is introduced in almost the same way, as a hypothetical or 
rather a fictitious assumption. He admits that there is not one 
among existing states which has been created in the way he de- 
scribes; but, he adds, ‘‘I am in search of the Right and of reason, 
and I do not argue about facts.’””’ 

18 Cf. Hendel, op. cit., 71 and Hubert, op. cit., 98 f., who shows that by “common 
opinion” Rousseau means the theories of the Encyclopedists. 

1 Oeuvres, I, 115: “Telle fut ou dut étre l’origine de la société et des lois... 
and 116: “Je sais que plusieurs ont donné d’autres origines aux sociétés politiques, 
comme les conquétes du plus puissant ou l’union des foibles; et le choix entre ces 
causes est indifférent & ce que je veux établir; cependant celle que je viens d’exposer 
me paroit la plus naturelle.” 

1° Oeuvres, I, 83: “Il ne faut pas prendre les recherches dans lesquelles on peut 
entrer sur ce sujet pour des vérités historiques, mais seulement pour des raisonne- 
ments hypothétiques et conditionnels, plus propres a éclaircir la nature des choses qu’a 
en montrer la véritable origine, et semblables 4 ceux que font tous les jours nos 


” 


” 


physiciens sur la formation du monde... . 

16 Thus Vaughan in his introduction to Rousseau’s Political Writings, I, 24. 
For Rousseau’s conception of the state of nature and the reason why he emphasizes 
the hypothetical character of the theory see below, note 60. 

17 Geneva draft of the Contrat Social, in Vaughan’s edition of Rousseau’s 
Political Writings, I, 462: “Il y a mille maniéres de rassembler les hommes il n’y en 
a qu’une de les unir. C’est pour cela que je ne donne dans cet ouvrage qu’une 
méthode pour la formation des sociétés politiques quoique, dans la multitude d’ag- 
grégations qui existent actuellement sous ce nom, il n’y en ait peut-étre pas deux qui 
aient été formées de la méme maniére, et pas une qui l’ait été selon celle que j’établis. 
Mais je cherehe le droit et la raison et ne dispute pas des faits.” 
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From this and other passages it seems that Rousseau makes a 
definite distinction between what is and what ought to be, and that 
in propounding the theory of the social contract he is more inter- 
ested in establishing a criterion for the ideal state than in the his- 
torical origin of actual states. He occasionally blames Grotius for 
founding the Right upon facts.** Thus when Grotius denies that 
every power has been established for the advantage of the gov- 
erned, he may be right in the realm of facts, but it is as irrelevant 
from a normative point of view as it is impossible to justify the 
right of the rulers by the power of the master over his slaves. It 
is impossible to justify one fact by another fact.” In his resumé 
of the Contrat Social in Emile Rousseau makes a distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘principes du droit politique’’ and the ‘‘droit positif’’ 
of existing governments, and he thinks that for any just evaluation 
of existing governments it is necessary to combine the knowledge 
of both: it is necessary to know what ought to be in order to judge 
correctly what really is.” In a similar vein he says in one of his 
earlier writings that the fortuitous and arbitrary manner in which 
different states were actually founded could never be a competent 
criterion by which to judge the law of a state.”* 

It was in accordance with this distinction between reality and 
what ought to be* that Rousseau used the idea of the social con- 
tract, not as something that actually happened at a certain time 
and on a certain place, but rather as a ‘‘regulative idea’’—to use 
Kant’s expression. The social contract was the symbol and the 

18 Contrat Social, I, 2 (Oeuvres, III, 307) : “Sa plus constante maniére de raison- 
ner est d’établir toujours le droit par le fait. . . .” 

1®Geneva Draft, I, chap. 5, Vaughan, I, 470: “Quand Grotius nie que tout 
pouvoir soit établi en faveur de ceux qui sont gouvernés, il n’y a que trop raison dans 
le fait; mais e’est du droit qu’il est question. Sa preuve unique est singuliére; il la 
tire du pouvoir d’un maitre sur son esclave, comme si |’on autorisait un fait par un 
fait... . Il n’est pas question de ce qui est, mais de ce qui est convenable et juste; 
ni du pouvoir auquel on est foreé d’obéir, mais de celui qu’on est obligé de recon- 
naitre.” 

20 Emile, V, Oeuvres, II, 430: “Celui pourtant qui veut juger sainement des 
gouvernements tels qu’ils existent est obligé de les réunir toutes deux (scil. études) : 
il faut savoir ce qui doit étre pour bien juger de ce qui est.” 

21 Economie politique, Oeuvres, III, 278. Cf. Projet de Constitution pour la 
Corse, Political Writings, ed. Vaughan, II, 311: “Quoique la forme de Gouverne- 
ment que se donne un peuple soit plus souvent l’ouvrage du hasard et de la fortune 
que celui de son choix. .. .” 

*2 Rousseau distinguishes between “droit” and “fait,” especially in Emile, V. 
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criterion of a state in which every citizen is free. To Rousseau 
liberty is the supreme and ultimate goal of the state. The state 
was founded to secure liberty, and it can not exist without it.2* In 
fact to Rousseau liberty is the summum bonum.* The words he 
wrote to Voltaire in 1750:* ‘‘J’adore la liberté; je déteste égale- 
ment la domination et la servitude,’’ are really the clue to his 
entire political work. 

When the Contrat Social was published it was greeted by the 
citizens of Geneva as the ‘‘arsenal of liberty.’’* And it is true 
that as most modern interpreters would admit it was the concep- 
tion of freedom, not that of the social contract, which was the core 
of Rousseau’s work. But his idea of liberty had undoubtedly 
undergone certain changes. More and more he had come to realize 
that true liberty is different not only from license but also from the 
precarious ‘‘natural liberty’’ of the state of nature.” True lib- 
erty is moral freedom—it is basically equivalent to ethical auton- 
omy. Rousseau never doubted that the government and the laws 
of a state had a molding influence on the citizens.“ But at the 
same time he knew that laws and even constitutions are valueless 
if they are not in the hearts of men.” He was deeply convinced 
that in the last analysis any moral obligation has to emerge from 
a man’s own will—has to be self-obligation. It was this principle 
of autonomy which Rousseau transferred from the moral realm to 
the sphere of the state.*° It has been called Rousseau’s revolu- 

28 Discours sur Vorigine de Vinégalité, I, 118: “Il est done incontestable, et 
e’est la maxime fondamentale de tout le droit politique, que les peuples se sont 
donné des chefs pour défendre leur liberté et non pour les asservir.” Cf. also 
Economie politique, III, 290: “La patrie ne peut subsister sans la liberté. . . .” 

24 Emile, Il, Oeuvres, II, 51: “. . . que le premier de tous les biens n’est pas 
l’autorité, mais la liberté. ...” See also Annie Marion Osborn, Rousseau and 
Burke, A Study of the Idea of Liberty in Eighteenth Century Political Thought 
(New York, 1940), 217. 

25 Correspondance Générale, ed. Théophile Dufour, I, 301, no. 108. 

26 Letter by Paul-Claude Moultou to Rousseau, June 16, 1762, Correspondance 
Générale, VII, 301, No. 1414. 

27 Cf. especially chap. II of the Geneva Draft of the Contrat Social. See also 
Hendel, op. cit., I, 167. 

28 Cf. Préface de Narcisse, Oeuvres, V, 106, and Confessions, Oeuvres, VIII, 
288 f., also Econ. Pol., ITI, 285. 

2° Considérations sur le gowvernement de Pologne, chap. I: “Il n’y aura jamais 
de bonne et solide constitution que celle ot la loi regnera sur les coeurs des citoyens.” 

8° Thus Osborn, op. cit., 153. 
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tionary accomplishment that he thus assigned an ethical goal to 
politics, and that he realized how political liberty is linked to moral 
freedom.” 

It has been more and more acknowledged by modern interpret- 
ers of Rousseau, such as Cobban, Lanson, Beaulavon, and Hendel, 
that Rousseau is basically a moralist. But it has never been 
pointed out that in his conception of ethical freedom and even in 
his attempt to transfer the idea of ethical autonomy to the political 
realm, Rousseau had a great predecessor. It was exactly this idea 
of ethical freedom which, as will be shown in the following pages, 
was the fundamental concept of the ethics of Spinoza. It is true 
that certain similarities between the political theories of both 
thinkers have been repeatedly noticed by modern philosophers and 
historians. Vaughan in several publications hinted at some of 
them and came to the conclusion that Rousseau must have read 
Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus or, more probably, both 
of his political treatises.** Gioele Solari®** and Adolf Menzel 
found that Spinoza had anticipated Rousseau’s political theories 
in certain points. Some authors have taken it for granted that 
Rousseau must have been familiar with Spinoza’s works, basing 
their opinion upon the several points of agreement in their political 
ideas.” Paul Bizilli, in a paper ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la 
Démocratie,’’ summarized these points and concluded that Spinoza 
was one of the main sources of Rousseau’s political philosophy.” 


,° 


31 Cf. Ernst Cassirer, “Das Problem Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, XLI, 201; Vaughan, introduction to Political Writings, 
I,113. See also Paul Janet, Histoire de la Science Politique (1887) II, 427. 

2 C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after 
Rousseau (Manchester, 1925), I, 124 f; ef. also Vaughan, Political Writings of J. J. 
Rousseau, Il, 9, and his edition of Contrat Social (Manchester, 1918), 136f. 
Vaughan particularly compares the heading of chapter III of the second book of the 
Contrat Social (“Si la volonté générale peut errer”) to Spinoza’s phrase “quod 
civitas peccare nequit,” and stresses the resemblances between their respective con- 
ceptions of the social contract and of a civil religion. 

33“Ta dottrina del contratto sociale in Spinoza,’ 
Filosofia, XVIII, 3 (1927), 27. 

34 Beitraige zur Geschichte der Staatslehre (Wien, 1929), 431 f. 

*°>Thus M. Liepmann, op. cit., 46; further Louis Adelphe, “La Formation 
et la Diffusion de la Politique de Spinoza, “Revue de Synthése Historique,” Vol. 
XXVIII, and Adolfo Rava, “Spinoza e Machiavelli,” in Studi Filosofico-Giuridici 
dedicati a G. del Veechio (1931), II, 303. 

36In Annuaire de Université de Sofia (1928), Bizilli especially stresses Rous- 


’ reprinted from Rivista di 
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None of these authors, however, seems to have noticed the 
philosophical basis of most of these similarities, the idea of moral 
freedom common to both thinkers. This is by no means to say 
that Rousseau’s and Spinoza’s religious and metaphysical world- 
views are closely related.*’ Rousseau’s deism, despite certain 
pantheistic features, is far removed from Spinoza’s metaphysics, 
as Rousseau himself repeatedly states. In this connection it must 
be mentioned that most of the remarks about Spinoza which occur 
in Rousseau’s writings or letters are of a more or less disparaging 
kind, like the passage in the Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts® 
in which, in speaking of the art of printing, he says that because of 
this art the ‘‘dangerous reveries’’ of the Hobbes’ and the Spinozas 
will last forever, whereas the impious writings of the Leucagoras’ 
and the Diagoras’ have perished with them. In his Lettre @ Chris- 
tophe de Beaumont®” Rousseau contrasts his own miserable fate 
with that of the atheist Spinoza, who taught his doctrine in peace 
and had his books printed without any opposition, came to France 
and was well received; all countries were open to him, and every- 
where he found protection, or at least security; rulers honored him 
and offered him teaching positions; he lived quietly and was even 
esteemed.*®° Much along the same lines is a passage in one of Rous- 
seau’s letters in which he complains about the attitude of the 
French ministers, who, he says, look at him with horror and would 
not tolerate him in their temples. And he adds that Spinoza, 
Diderot, Voltaire, Helvétius are saints compared to him.** The 





seau’s arguments in favor of democracy and his distinction between citoyens and 
sujets, both in his opinion being derived from Spinoza. On both points see below. 

**™ René Worms, La Morale de Spinoza; examen de ses principes et de Vinfluence 
qu’elle a exercée dans les temps modernes (Paris, 1892), stresses the divergence of 
their respective metaphysical and ethical doctrines. However, he does acknowledge 
certain affinities in their psychological and political theories. 

38 Oeuvres, I, 80. 

® Oeuvres, III, 61. It is to this passage that Vaughan refers as the only place 
in Rousseau’s writings where Spinoza’s name is mentioned. 

*° These remarks about the unhindered publication of Spinoza’s books and about 
his journey to France are of course entirely incorrect. The latter story seems to go 
back to Gil Menage’s posthumous book Menagiana (1693), a collection of anecdotes 
and aphorisms which contains a fantastic report about a trip of Spinoza to Paris 
and his adventures there; the story was soon refuted both by Bayle, who called it 
“une fausseté pitoiable,” and by Colerus, who characterized these reports as inven- 
tions (“verdigtzels”). 

*! Letter to the Comtesse de Boufflers, July 27, 1762, Correspondance Générale, 
no. 1478, VIII, 43. 
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disparaging tone of these remarks, however, is by no means sur- 
prising and must not be taken too seriously. Spinoza was consid- 
ered an atheist, and his opinions were held extremely dangerous 
both to religion and to government. Most of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century French writers who mentioned his name at all 
did so only with some more or less sincere words of disagreement, 
if not contempt. Even those who were in favour of Spinozism, like 
Boulainvilliers,*® would not admit it openly or would disguise their 
agreement with his ideas behind an apparent attack. 

There are two other references to Spinoza in Rousseau’s writ- 
ings hitherto unnoticed by those interested in his relation to the 
varlier thinker, which seem to indicate a certain familiarity with 
Spinoza’s philosophical doctrines. One is in a note in a manu- 
script of La nouvelle Héloise omitted in the printed version of the 
novel. Rousseau here deals with the problem of immortality. He 
thinks it necessary that in order to preserve the identity of our 
personality in a future life we should be able to remember what we 
were in this life. Without the consciousness of identity, and this 
means without memory, no identity would be possible. If a being 
does not remember that he is the same, he would no longer be the 
same. ‘Hence one sees,’’ Rousseau continues, ‘‘that those who in 
following Spinoza hold that at the death of a person his soul is 
resolved in the great soul of the world, are saying nothing that 
makes sense. What they say is mere balderdash.’** Though this 

*? Henri de Boulainvilliers, through his Analyse du Traité Theologico-Politique 
and his French translation of the Ethics—the latter distributed only in manuscript 
copies—as well as through his Réfutation des erreurs de Bénoit de Spinosa, helped to 
spread the knowledge of Spinoza’s philosophy in France, as did the writings of 
authors like La Fare, Plelo, Mademoiselle Du Noyer. Cf. Louis Adelphe, op. cit., 
257. With reference to Boulainvilliers’ Analyse, F. Colonna d’Istria says in his 
edition of Boulainvilliers’ translation of the Ethics (Paris, 1907) XXIV: “Quant a 
Yappréciation de la doctrine, elle est toujours enveloppée de prudentes réserves. 
Mais on sent l’approbation percer sous le blime.” Cf. the strange excuse of Boulain- 
villiers for not really refuting Spinoza in the preface to Réfutation de Spinosa (ed. 
Brussels, 1731, 158 f.). 

*8 Cf. La Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard, édition critique par P. Maurice 
Masson, Fribourg (1914), 209. Masson quotes here the following note from a draft 
of Julie: “Pour étre les mémes dans |’autre vie il faut nécessairement que nous nous 
souvenions de ce que nous avons été dans ecelle-ci. Car on ne congoit point & quoi ce 
mot de ‘méme’ peut s’appliquer dans un étre essentiellement pensant, si ce n’est a 
la conscience de l’identité, et par conséquent 4 la mémoire. S’il ne se souvient plus 
d’étre le méme, il ne l’est plus. On voit par lA que ceux qui soutiennent, 4 l’exemple 
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statement by no means gives an accurate idea of Spinoza’s concep- 
tion of immortality, it really touches on one of the most peculiar fea- 
tures of Spinoza’s doctrine. In his Ethies,** when he is dealing 
with the problem of immortality, Spinoza expressly states that ‘‘the 
mind can imagine nothing nor recoliect past things save while in 
the body.’’ He thus excludes not only the possibility of any con- 
tinuation of memory after death, but also as Rousseau correctly 
remarks any individual immortality. And though Spinoza does 
not use the concept of the world-soul he considers the human mind a 
modus of the infinite intellect of God, and seems to assume that part 
of this mind is eternal, insofar as there is an idea of it in God’s 
intellect. It may be said therefore that Rousseau’s remarks show a 
certain familiarity with Spinoza’s metaphysics. 

This familiarity seems even more obvious in a passage in one 
of Rousseau’s letters to the philosopher Dom Deschamps. In this 
letter Rousseau answers Deschamps’ request for an opinion about 
the preface to his still unpublished work. Rousseau says that 
Deschamps’ philosophic system seems incomprehensible to him; 
but if he were to make clearer the confused idea which he has 
received of that system by comparing it to something well known, 
he would relate it to that of Spinoza.** The ground of comparison 





de Spinoza, qu’a la mort d’un homme, son Ame se résout dans la grande ime du monde, 
ne disent rien qui ait du sens. Ils font un pur galimatias.” 

** Ethica, V, prop. 21; prop. 23, schol. Richard McKeon, The Philosophy of 
Spinoza (New York, 1928), 307, states that Spinoza’s idea of immortality comes very 
close to the Averroistic doctrine which knows no personal immortality. Cf. also 
George S. Fullerton, On Spinozistic Immortality (Philadelphia, 1899), 144 f. 

*° Correspondance Générale, VI, 125, no. 1069. The letter, dated Montmorency, 
May 8, 1761, is addressed to M. du Pare, pseudonym for Dom Deschamps. It was pub- 
lished (in part only) by Emile Beaussire in his book, Antécédents de l’ Hégélianisme 
dans la philosophie Francaise: Dom Deschamps, son sistéme et son école; D’aprés un 
manuscrit et des correspondances inédites du XVIIT® siécle (Paris, 1865). The pas- 
sage runs as follows: “Vous voulez, cependant, que je vous parle de votre préface. 
Que vous dirai-je? Le sistéme que vous y annoncez est si inconcevable et promet tant 
de choses que je ne sais qu’en penser. Si j’avois & rendre l’idée confuse que j’en 
eongois, par quelque chose de connu, je le rapporterais & celui de Spinosa. Mais s’il 
découloit quelque morale de celui-ci, elle était purement speculative, au lieu qu’il 
paroit que la vétre a des lois de practique, ce qui suppose & ces lois quelque sanction. 
Il paroit que vous établissez vétre principe sur la plus grande des abstractions. Or 
la méthode de généraliser et d’abstraire m’est trés suspecte, comme trop peu pro- 
portionnée & nos facultés. Nos sens ne nous montrent que des individus, |’attention 
achéve de les séparer, le jugement peut les comparer un A un, mais voila tout. 
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seems to be that both systems start from ‘‘the highest of ab- 
stractions’’ and attempt to deduce the knowledge of the parts from 
that of the whole. And Rousseau adds that in his opinion the 
analytic method, though good in geometry, has no value in philoso- 
phy. Not only does Rousseau in this passage call the system of 
Spinoza something well known, but his characterization of Spinoza’s 
methods may well be taken as sufficient evidence of his knowledge 
of Spinoza’s philosophy.** 

Besides these allusions and references to Spinoza in Rousseau’s 
writings and letters we have a report of an oral remark which has 
to be taken into consideration. Antoine Sabatier de Castres in his 
book Apologie de Spinosa et due Spinosisme speaks of a con- 
versation he had with Rousseau about Spinoza’s Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, and he quotes Rousseau as having said to him: 
‘‘This is the one book among all modern works which has been most 
denounced by the priests, though it is just the one from which they 
might have drawn the greatest number of arguments in favour of 
Christianity.’*** It is also interesting to note another statement 
which Sabatier makes in this connection. He says in parenthesis 
that Rousseau took almost everything he wrote about miracles in 
his Lettres de la Montagne from Spinoza’s Theologico-Political 
Treatise. 





Vouloir tout réunir passe la force de ndtre entendement, c’est vouloir pousser le 
bateau dans lequel on est sans rien toucher au dehors. Nous jugeons par induction 
jusqu’a un certain point du tout par les parties; il semble au contraire que de la 
connoissance du tout vous voulez déduire celle des parties: je ne concois rien & cela. 
La voye analytique est bonne en Géometrie, mais en philosophie il me semble qu’elle 
ne vaut rien, l’absurde ot elle méne par des faux principes ne s’y faisant point assez 
sentir.” The last passage suggests that Rousseau was referring to the “geometrical 
method” which Spinoza proposed to apply in his philosophic system. 

*© Emile Beaussire, op. cit., 150, points out that Rousseau who had read only 
the preface to Deschamps’ unpublished work, was quite right in his judgment, 
especially in his remarks about the Spinozistie element in Deschamps’ philosophy. 
See also Pierre Maurice Masson, La religion de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, III, 178 f. 

*? Apologie de Spinoza et du Spinosisme (Altona, 1805), 87: “Causant, un jour 
de ce Traité avee Jean-Jacques Rousseau qui, par paranthése, y a puisé presque tout 
ce qu’il a dit des miracles dans ses Lettres de la Montagne, ‘c’est,’ me dit-il, ‘celui de 
tous les ouvrages modernes qui a été le plus décrié par les prétres, bien que ce soit 
celui dont il auroient pi tirer le plus de preuves en faveur du christianisme.’” Ii 
is true that Rousseau’s remarks about miracles may remind the reader of Spinoza’s 
treatise. John S. Spink, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et Genéve (Paris, 1934), 98 f. 
therefore gives an outline of Spinoza’s views, apparently assuming the possibility 


that these theories had influenced Rousseau. 
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On the basis of these facts it may well be considered probable 
that Rousseau knew at least some of Spinoza’s works. Spinoza was 
widely known in eighteenth-century France,** and Rousseau’s at- 
tention must have been drawn to his works by many circumstances. 
Diderot, for some time Rousseau’s closest friend, was deeply in- 
fluenced by Spinoza.*® Moreover, Rousseau was familiar with 
Pufendorf’s De Jure Naturae et Gentium, which he had studied 
while at Annecy, and quotes repeatedly from the chapter on the 
State of Nature. In this chapter Pufendorf deals explicitly with 
Spinoza’s political doctrines, which he takes pains to refute. 
Vaughan thinks it more probable than not that Pufendorf’s dis- 
cussion of Spinoza induced Rousseau to procure and read Spinoza’s 
Theologico-Political Treatise to which Pufendorf refers.” 

However this may be, there are affinities in the political ideas 
of both thinkers and even almost literal coincidences in the expres- 
sion of those ideas which can hardly be considered accidental. 
This similarity is most striking in their ideas of the origin of civil 
society and of the relation between the individual and the state. 
Both accepted the theory of the social contract, as did most of the 
thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Their concep- 
tion of this contract, however, as well as of its function and meaning 
shows a certain affinity which makes one think that Rousseau must 
have been—directly or indirectly—influenced by Spinoza. 

The motive which induced men to enter upon the contract was— 
in the opinion of both thinkers—the strong desire to put an end to 
the lawless conditions of the State of Nature. According to Spinoza 


*8 As to Spinoza’s influence in France, see above, note 42; further: G. Pariset, 
“Sieyés et Spinoza, “Revue de Synthése Historique, Vol. XII, 309 f; Paul Janet, “Le 
Spinozisme en France,” Revue Philosophique de la France et de V’étranger, Vol. XIII; 
Dunin-Borkowski, Spinoza nach dreihundert Jahren (Berlin, 1932), 126f., and 
Freudenthal-Gebhardt, Spinoza, Leben und Lehre, II, 232f. Boulainvilliers men- 
tions in his Analyse du Traité Theologico-Politique, 59: “Voila tout le plan et la 
gradation de ce fameux Pyrrhonisme qui a tant de sectateurs aujourd’hui”—meaning 
of course the philosophy of Spinoza. 

*° Cf. Harald Hoeffding, Rousseau und seine Philosophie (1910), 54. 

5° Vaughan in his edition of Rousseau’s Political Writings, II, 9. It was 
Vaughan who first pointed out the circumstances above mentioned. The chapter in 
Pufendorf is chapter II of the second book. The reference to Spinoza is 175-179 
in the folio edition of 1750 of Barbeyrac’s translation. Rousseau quotes from this 
chapter in his second Discourse, particularly I, 187. About Rousseau’s reading of 
Pufendorf, ef. Confessions, III; Oeuvres, VIII, 77. 
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there is no law apart from the state.’ The natural right of the 
individual is null and void so long as he lives in the state of nature 
and has no possibility of protecting himself against others. ‘‘A 
real natural right belonging to the human race can hardly be con- 
ceived except where men have common rights, and combine to 
defend the possession of the lands they inhabit and cultivate, to 
protect themselves, to repel all violence, and to live according to 
the general will of all.’”? 

It is clear from some of his remarks that for Spinoza the state 
of nature, i.e., a life without any sort of government or civil organi- 
zation, never existed.** ‘‘ Never could men have supported life and 
cultivated their minds without mutual help.’’* It therefore seems 
that to Spinoza the state of nature is a mere abstraction assumed 
only to show the necessity of the civil state.°° We have to conceive 
it as without religion and law, and therefore without sin and wrong. 
However, any people who lived in that state of nature, i.e., barbar- 
ously and without political association, would lead a wretched and 
almost animal life.** 

There is a striking parallel between this conception of the state 

51 Tract. Pol., II, 23; II, 18; Tract. Theol. Pol., cap. XIX, Opera, III, 229 f.; 
Eth., IV, 37, schol. II. Further annot. XXXII ad Tract. Theol. Pol., Opera, III, 263: 
“. . in statu civili, ubi communi jure decernitur quid bonum et quid malum sit,” 
and Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 196: “. . . injuria ... non nisi in statu 
civili potest concipi. . . .” 

82 Tract. Pol., II, 15. 

53 Tract. Pol., I, VII: “. . . quia omnes homines sive barbari sive culti sint, 
consuetudines ubique iungunt, et statum aliquem civilem formant... .” Cf. Tract. 
Theol. Pol., V, Opera, III, 73, where Spinoza describes the misery of uncivilized life, 
though here he seems to assume that there were peoples who lived “sine politia,” i.e., 
without political organization, though not without mutual help. In a subsequent 
passage he says that no society can exist without government and force and laws to 
restrain and repress man’s desires and immoderate impulses. 

54 Tract, Pol., II, 15. 

55 Thus also Solari, “La dottrina del contratto sociale in Spinoza,” Rivista di 
Filosofia, reprint from vol. XVIII (1927), 27. Cf. also Menzel, “Homo sui juris, 
Eine Studie zur Staatslehre Spinozas,” Zeitschrift fiir das Privat- und 6ffentliche 
Recht der Gegenwart, XXXII, 83: “Dieser vorstaatliche Zustand des Menschen ist 
bei Spinoza nur ein konstruktives Element, keinesfalls eine geschichtlich nachweis- 
bare Epoche.” 

56 Tract. Theol. Pol., V, Opera III, 73; Eth., IV, 35 schol. The passage in 
which Spinoza in speaking of the state of nature says that it is to be conceived as 
without religion and law and therefore without sin and wrong (Tract. Theol. Pol., 
XVI, Opera, III, 198) seems to indicate its fictitious character. 
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of nature—which, incidentally, is entirely different from that of 
Spinoza’s contemporary, John Locke—and Rousseau’s ideas. In 
Rousseau’s opinion, before entering into civil association man must 
have been a dull and stupid animal who became an intelligent being 
and a man only through life in a civil state.°’ Rousseau likewise 
attributes the passage to the civil state to the intolerable pressure 
of the miseries of the state of nature in its later phases.° He draws 
a striking picture of these miseries in the second chapter of the 
first draft of his Contrat Social, entitled: ‘‘ De la société générale du 
genre humain.’’ Here he refutes the false ideas of the happy life of 
a golden age of which the stupid men of primeval times would not 
have been capable; he holds that under those circumstances human 
intelligence would never have developed. There is no natural law 
in the sense of a pre-civic law of humanity. In his second Discourse 
Rousseau even questions the existence of the state of nature itself. 
He calls it a ‘‘state which does not exist, which perhaps never did 
exist and probably never will exist.’’ And Rousseau adds—indi- 
ating that the whole hypothesis has a practical aim—‘‘and yet it 
is necessary to have the right idea of this state in order to judge 
correctly our present state.’”* It may be that one reason for 
Rousseau’s apparent doubt of the historical truth of the state of 
nature—at least it would seem so from the Discours sur l’inégalité— 
is that this would contradict the report of the Bible, which he consid- 
ers as giving the true history of mankind.” Nevertheless Rous- 





57 Contrat Social, I, 8. As to the obvious contrast between Rousseau’s and 
Locke’s ideas of the state of nature ef. Henry V. S. Ogden, “The Antithesis of 
Nature and Art and Rousseau’s Rejection of the Theory of Natural Rights,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXII (1938), particularly 644. 

°8 Cf. Vaughan in his edition of the Contrat Social, 128. As to the distinction 
of four different stages of the state of nature in the juristie sense, ef. Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, “The supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality,” Modern 
Philology, Vol. 21 (1923), 165f. Gilbert Chinard, L’ Amérique et le réve exotique 
dans la littérature Francaise au XVII* et au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1913), 351 f., 
stresses the réle of experience in Rousseau’s description of natural man. 

5° Discours sur Vinégalité, Oeuvres, I, 79. As to Rousseau’s negative attitude 
towards the law of nature, see Ogden, op. cit. 

6° Thus among others Gustave Lanson, “L’unité de la pensée de Rousseau,” 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, VIII, 4f. See also Arthur O. Love- 
joy, op. cit., 169, who, in referring particularly to Rousseau’s famous words in the 
preface: “Commencons done par éearter tous les faits . . .,” calls Rousseau’s dis- 
claimer “merely the usual lightning-rod against ecclesiastical thunderbolts.” In fact 
such attacks had been made against Pufendorf’s theory of the state of nature by the 
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seau seems to take the hypothetical character of the state of nature 
and of the social contract seriously. He considers the ‘‘hypotheti- 
eal history of governments’’ a lesson instructive in every respect.” 

This brings us to the essence of the social contract itself. 
Vaughan has noted that to both thinkers the social contract repre- 
sents an absolute surrender of the individual.® To Spinoza this 
surrender means that ‘‘henceforth all are controlled as it were by 
one mind.’’** On the other hand it follows from Rousseau’s concep- 
tion of the social contract that by it each puts his person and his 
power under the supreme control of the ‘‘common will’’ (volonté 
générale).* There is undoubtedly a certain affinity between 
Spinoza’s ‘‘one mind’’ (mens una) and Rousseau’s ‘‘common 
will.’ The motive which induced men to conclude the contract— 
in the opinion of both thinkers—was the endeavour to put an end to 
the unbearable conditions of the state of nature. Entering into the 
contract was, as Adolf Menzel put it, psychologically necessary.” 
As the motive was the same according to both theories, so was its 
purpose: all individuals wanted to unite their powers so that the 
entire power of all would be put at the disposal of the common- 
wealth. Individuals gave up their power unconditionally that the 
power of the commonwealth should have no restrictions.” At the 





theologians Schwarz and Beckmann and by Valentin Alberti, who blamed Pufendorf 
for his deviation from the Biblical reports. See Pufendorf’s “Apologia,” repr. in 
his Eris Scandica, and Alberti’s Compendium Juris Naturae orthodozrae Theologiae 
conformatum, 1677. 

®1 Discours sur Vinégalité, Préface, i. f. Cf. Vaughan, Rousseau’s Political 
Writings, I, 13, note 3. 

62 Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, I, 124f. 

63 Tract. Pol., II, 16 and 21; VI, I. 

** Contrat Social, I, 6: “Ces clauses [viz. du contrat social], se reduisent toutes & 
une seule: savoir, l’aliénation totale de chaque associé avee ses droits & toute la 
communauté.” 

65 Cf. Vaughan, Studies, I, 124f. The similarity has been noticed also by G. 
Solari, op. cit. 29. Spinoza’s “mens una” may also be compared with Rousseau’s 
“moi commun,” the corporate self which is created by the act of association; see 
Contrat Social, I, 6, and III, 1, also Economie Politique, Oeuvres III, 281. 

°° Adolf Menzel, “Der Sozialvertrag bei Spinoza,” in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Staatslehre,” especially 352. Hendel, op. cit., 70, stresses the rdle of moral sentiments 
in the formation of human society in Rousseau’s earlier writings. 

87 Cf. Contrat Social, I, 6: “. . . chaeun se donnant tout entier . . . ’aliénation 
se faisant sans reserve . . .,” and Spinoza, Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera III, 193: 
“...Summam potestatem nulla lege teneri, sed omnes ad omnia ei parere debere; 
- +. Omne suum ius in eam transtulerunt . . . se arbitrio summae potestatis absolute 


” 


submiserunt. . . . 
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same time, however, Spinoza like Rousseau seeks to retain certain 
civil liberties for individuals, especially those of freedom of speech 
and freedom of conscience. In Spinoza’s opinion no one could 
transfer his rights and powers to others so completely that he him- 
self would cease to bea man.* This statement we find almost liter- 
ally repeated by Rousseau in his polemics against Grotius.” Ina 
chapter on ‘‘The Limits of the Supreme Power,’’ he states that by 
the social contract each man ceded only that part of his power, his 
property and his liberty to the commonwealth the use of which 
would be important to the community.” 

To both of them the democratic régime seems the one that de- 
parts least from the natural freedom of man. In a democracy the 
equality and the freedom of the state of nature are retained, as 
Spinoza points out in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. He says 
there :" ‘‘I believe it (viz., democracy) to be of all forms of gov- 
ernment the most natural, and the most consonant with individual 
liberty. In it no one transfers his natural right so absolutely that 
he has no further voice in affairs; he only hands it over to the 
majority of a society whereof he is a unit. Thus all men remain, 
as they were in the state of nature, equals.’’ This comes very close 

88 Tract. Theol. Pol., XVII and XX, pass., Tract. Pol., VII, 5. 

6° Contrat Social, I, 4; ef. especially the passage: “Renoncer & sa liberté, c’est 
renoncer & sa qualité d’homme, aux droits de l’humanité, méme & ses devoirs.” 

7° Contrat Social, II, 4: “On convient que tout ce que chacun aliéne, par le pacte 
social, de sa puissance, de ses biens, de sa liberté, e’est seulement la partie de tout cela 
dont l’usage importe 4 la communauté; mais il faut convenir aussi que le souverain 
seul est juge de cette importance.” Most commentators find that the last part of this 
sentence is inconsistent with the first; Faguet, La politique comparée de Montesquieu, 
Rousseau et Voltaire, 21, thinks that it gives up the rights of man which the first part 
seemed to preserve; William A. Dunning, “The Political Theories of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,” Political Science Quarterly, XXIV (1909), 396, says that it turns the 
tables decisively against the individual. It should be noticed, however, that the 
last part of the sentence was an addition made in the final version of the Contrat 
Social and is not to be found in the Geneva Draft. Rousseau may have added the 
words as a matter of precaution. Moreover the following passage in Emile, V, 
Oeuvres, I, 432, must be taken into consideration: “Que si done un esclave ne peut 
s’aliéner sans réserve A son maitre, comment un peuple peut-il s’aliéner sans réserve 4 
son chef? et si l’eselave reste juge de l’observation du contrat par son maitre, com- 
ment le peuple ne restera-t-il pas juge de l’observation du contrat par son chef?” 
It may be worth mentioning that Spinoza makes a similar remark in Tract. Pol., 
TV, 6. 

"1 Tract. Theol, Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 195. The translation is by Elwes, Bohn 
edition. 
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to the main problem of Rousseau’s political theory. The question 
he proposes to answer or at least to clarify in his Contrat Social, is 
to find a form of government in which every individual in uniting 
with all the others remains as free as before and has to obey no one 
except himself.** This is the very essence of the social contract: it 
is the principle by which both thinkers judge a state and its acts. 

These are some of the main points of agreement between the 
political theories of Rousseau and Spinoza. The parallel between 
the political ideas of the two philosophers, however, cannot be 
thoroughly understood without entering into a discussion of the 
concept of ethical freedom as Spinoza and Rousseau apprehend it. 
Herein lies their basic similarity, and it seems especially important 
to take up this problem since it has so far not been recognized as the 
core of Rousseau’s agreement with Spinoza. 

The real meaning of freedom as Spinoza understands it can best 
be explained in its application to God. According to Spinoza God 
may be called free because he exists and acts in accordance with the 
laws of his own nature."* There is no alteration in God’s decisions; 
it would be lack of freedom and imperfection could he alter his 
decisions.* There is no liberum arbitrium indifferentiae in God. 
He acts with necessity, but at the same time he acts with freedom; 
he is not compelled by anything to act in a certain way, but his acts 
follow from the law of his own nature.” Thus it is in God that 
liberty and necessity coincide. Spinoza calls only that being 
‘‘free’’ which exists and acts solely from the necessity of its own 
nature, and that being ‘‘compelled’’ which is determined by some- 
thing else to exist and act in a determinate, limited way. Freedom, 
for Spinoza, is free necessity,” which is realized only in God. 

To man freedom means an ethical goal or ideal. In fact, this 
ethical freedom is one of the central conceptions in Spinoza’s 

72 Contrat Social, I, 6. As Hubert pointed out in Rousseau et ’ Encyclopédie, 
121, Rousseau identifies the reign of the social contract with democracy. As to his 
terminology, Vaughan in his edition of the Contrat Social, 144, has shown that 
Rousseau’s “aristocracy,” “coupled as it is with the sovereignty of the people,” 
corresponds much more closely to the modern conception of democracy. See also 
Osborn, op. cit., 180. 

"8 Ethica, II, 3, schol.; I, 32, eor.; I, 16 f. 

* Eth., I, 32, schol. 2. 

 Eth., I, 17. 

76 Epistola LVIII (olim LXII): “. .. Vides igitur, me libertatem non in libero 
decreto, sed in libera necessitate ponere.” 
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ethics.” Spinoza calls it a virtue or perfection, and he infers from 
this definition that nothing can be attributed to this liberty that 
would be rather a sign of imperfection, as, e.g., not to exist, or not to 
make use of one’s reason, and to prefer the bad to the good.” Lib- 
erty in this sense has nothing to do with freedom of choice. Spinoza 
is anxious to distinguish between liberty and lawlessness: he who 
follows his instincts or passive affections is by no means free, he is 
a prey to his emotions, he is not his own master but lies at the mercy 
of fortune.” In his Ethics Spinoza calls that man a slave who is 
led solely by emotion or opinion. Such a man, whether he will or 
no, performs actions whereof he is utterly ignorant. ‘‘A free man, 
however, (i.e., he who is led by reason) is his own master and per- 
forms only such actions as he knows are of primary importance in 
life, and therefore chiefly desires. . . .’’*° 

This contrast between slavery and freedom is best expressed by 
the titles of Parts IV and V of the Ethics: ‘‘ De servitute humana 
seu de affectuum viribus’’ and ‘‘ De potentia intellectus seu de liber- 
tate humana.’’ Freedom, in the ethical sense, means to act accord- 
ing to the laws of one’s own nature. This holds true with regard 
to man as well as with regard to God. Man, however, acts accord- 
ing to the law of his own nature only in so far as he lives under 
the guidance of reason.** One may even say, according to Spinoza, 
that men really act, i.e., are absolutely active, only in so far as they 
allow themselves to be led by reason only.** To Spinoza therefore 
only that man is free who lives according to the dictates of reason.” 

7? Very adequately therefore Frederick J. E. Woodbridge in his paper “Spinoza, 
A Tercentenary Lecture” (New York, 1933), states that to Spinoza ethics means “the 
study of the life of freedom.” 

78 Tract. Pol., II, 7. Cf. also P. Martinetti, “La dottrina della liberta in B. 
Spinoza,” Chronicon Spinozanum, IV, 58 ff. 

79 Eth., IV, Praef.; ef. also Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 194. 

8° Eth., IV, 66, schol. 

$1 Eth., IV, 35, cor. 1: “. . . Homo ex legibus suae naturae absolute agit quando 
ex ductu rationis vivit.” Cf. cor. 2:“. .. . ad agendum ex suae naturae legibus hoe 
est—per prop. 3, part I1I—ad vivendum ex ductu rationis.” 

82 Eth., IV, 35, dem.: “... Sed eatenus homines tantum agere dicuntur, quatenus 
ex ductu rationis vivit.” Cf. ITI, 3: “Mentis actiones ex solis ideis adaequatis 
oriuntur.” 

83 Eth., IV, 67, dem.: “homo liber, hoe est qui ex solo rationis dictamine vivit,” 
and 68, dem.: “Illum liberum esse dixi, qui sola ducitur ratione.” See the good 
characterization of the “ free man” in David Bidney, The Psychology and Ethics of 
Spinoza: A Study in the History and Logie of Ideas (New Haven, 1940), 296 f. 
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This free man is far from being licentious, without bonds, or with- 
outlaw. The free man more than anyone else is grateful to others, 
always faithful and true. He would not deceive or act fraudulently, 
even in case he might save his life by deceiving.** Thus the free 
man is necessarily the most social man.* 

It follows from this that free men, i.e., men in so far as they live 
in obedience to reason, necessarily live always in harmony one with 
another. ‘‘But in order that men may live together in harmony, 
and may aid one another, it is necessary that they should forego 
their natural right, and, for the sake of security, refrain from all 
actions which can injure their fellow-men.’** This by no means 
interferes with freedom in the ethical sense. Just the contrary is 
true. Though in the state man gives up his unlimited power to act 
at random, he acquires political liberty which is closely related to 
moral freedom. Thus Spinoza comes to this conclusion: the man 
who is guided by reason is more free in a State, where he lives under 
a general system of law, than in a solitude where he is independent.” 
The man who is led by reason, in order to live in greater freedom 
desires to keep the common laws of the state.* 

Rousseau’s treatment of the problem of liberty agrees in certain 
important points with Spinoza’s ideas as outlined in this rather 
cursory survey. First, he also displays the Stoic viewpoint with 
regard to the passions, or ‘‘appetites.’’ One who allows himself to 
be led by his desires is in a state of servitude, not of liberty.** Rous- 

84 Eth., IV, 71; 72 and schol. The way Spinoza argues in this Scholion against 
one who might pretend that reasons of self-preservation suggest acting fraudulently, 
seems to anticipate Kant’s proofs for the categorical imperative : “Si iam quaeratur: 
‘Quid si homo se perfidia a praesenti mortis periculo posset liberare, an non ratio 
suum esse conservandi omnino suadet, ut perfidus sit?’ respondebitur eodem modo: 
‘Quodsi ratio id suadeat, suadet ergo id omnibus hominibus, atque adeo ratio omnino 
suadet hominibus, ne nisi dolo malo paciseantur, vires coniungere et iura habere 
communia, hoe est, ne revera iura habeant communia; quod est absurdum.’” This 
argument shows that uniting together and having common laws to Spinoza seem an 
absolute or even logical necessity. 

85 Eth., IV, 35 and Corollarium. 

86 Eth., IV, 35, dem. and IV, 37, sch. 2. 

** Eth., IV, 73. That this applies in the first place to a democratic state is 
stressed by Spinoza in his Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 191 f. 

88 7b., demonstratio. Cf. McKeon, op. cit., 281, and Bidney, op. cit., 324. 

8° Contrat Social, I, 8, especially: “L’impulsion du seul appétit est esclavage.” 
Cf. Emile, IV, Oeuvres, II, 249 f.: “. . . Je suis esclave par mes vices . . .” and 


414: “... tu t’es rendu esclave par tes désirs. . . .” 
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seau comes very near to Spinoza’s doctrine of liberty when he fur- 
ther states the essence of liberty: To obey a law one has prescribed 
to oneself would alone be real freedom. It is ‘‘moral freedom’’ 
that alone makes man really master of himself.°° Furthermore, 
even in a political sense liberty must not be identified with inde- 
pendence. Independence and liberty rather exclude each other. 
There is no liberty without justice and justice means bonds.” In 
fact the laws of liberty are more strict and severe than the hard 
yoke of tyranny. Liberty is something which weak souls who are 
the slaves of their passions should rather fear than desire.” 

For Rousseau, as well as for Spinoza, whoever follows the com- 
mon will obeys only reason, and thus obeys himself.** Therefore 
real freedom exists only in the State. In the State, from the nar- 
row-minded and stupid animal that he was before man becomes an 
intelligent being anda man. What he loses by entering the social 
contract is his natural liberty and the unlimited right to everything 
that tempts him and that he might achieve, but what he gains is 
civil liberty’ and the property right to everything he possesses. 
Man is more free under the social pact than he is in the state of 
nature.” The laws make him free by teaching him to control him- 
self.** 

Like Spinoza Rousseau establishes a definite connection between 

°° Contrat Social, I, 8: “. . . Yobéissance & la loi qu’on s’est preserite est liberté 
...” and “. . . la liberté morale, qui seule rend homme vraiment maitre de 
I 

*1 Lettres écrites de la montagne, II, lettre 8, Oeuvres III, 227: “On a beau 
vouloir confondre |’indépendance et la liberté, ces deux choses sont si différentes que 
méme elles s’excluent mutuellement. . . . Ainsi la liberté sans la justice est une véri- 
table contradiction. . . .” 

%2 Gouvernement de Pologne, ch. VI, Oeuvres V, 254: “Fiére et sainte liberté! 
si ces pauvres gens pouvoient te connoitre, s’ils savoient & quel prix on t’acquiert et 
te conserve; s’ils sentoient combien tes lois sont plus austéres que n’est dur le joug 
des tyrans, leurs foibles Ames, eselaves de passions qu’il faudroit étouffer, te erain- 
droient plus cent fois que la servitude; ils te fuiroient avec effroi comme un fardeau 
prét & les écraser.” 

8 Cf. Emile, V, Oeuvres II, 433; Contrat Social, II, 4, Oeuvres III, 323. 

% Contrat Social, I, 8, Oeuvres III, 316. 

% Cf. Emile, V, Oeuvres II, 434: “Comment on est plus libre dans le pacte social 
que dans l’état de nature. . . .” 

% Op. cit., 446: “Il n’est pas vrai qu’il ne tire aucun profit des lois; elles lui don- 
nent le courage d’étre juste, meme parmi les méchans. [II n’est pas vrai qu’elles ne 


l’ont pas rendu libre, elles lui ont appris & régner sur lui.” 
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moral freedom and political freedom. Both thinkers emphasize 
that obedience to the state does not interfere with real freedom,” 
and that real freedom is possible only in the state. Rousseau goes 
even so far as to say that it is to the laws that man owes liberty and 
justice.* There is no liberty without law; liberty always shares 
the fate of the laws; it prevails with them and perishes with them.” 
It is the law that dictates to man the prerequisites of public reason 
and teaches him to act according to the principles of his own judg- 
ment and not to be at variance with himself.’ Similarly, in 
Spinoza’s opinion man lives in a state according to the common 
decrees of the commonwealth, and therefore a man who is guided by 
reason, in order to live with more freedom, desires to observe the 
common laws of the state. According to Rousseau men enjoy more 
freedom in the state because the individual in spite of his subjection 
does not lose any part of his freedom except that which may be pain- 
ful to others.*" On the other hand, Spinoza also considers the man 
who is unfree, i.e., subject to his passions, to be at variance with him- 
self."°* Finally just as Spinoza repeatedly declares the goal of the 

%7 Cf. Spinoza, Tract, Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 194: “His ergo providere 
summae tantum potestati incumbit, subditis autem, uti diximus, ejus mandata exsequi, 
nec aliud jus agnoscere, quam quod summa potestas jus esse declarat. At forsan 
aliquis putabit, nos hae ratione subditos servos facere, quia putant servum esse eum, 
qui ex mandato agit, et liberum, qui animo suo morem gerit, quod quidem non absolute 
verum est; nam revera is, qui a sua voluptate ita trahitur, et nihil, quod sibi utile est, 
videre neque agere potest, maxime servus est, et solus ille liber, qui integro animo ex 
solo ductu rationis vivit.” Cf. on the other hand Rousseau’s remarks about the 
freedom of the slave (Emile, Oeuvres, III, 26). 

*8 Contrat Social, Geneva draft, Rousseau’s Pol. Writings, I, 475: “. . . eest a 
la Loi seule que les hommes doivent la justice et la liberté....” The same passage in 
Economie politique, Oeuvres III, 283. 

°° Lettres écrites de la montagne, II, 8, Oeuvres III, 228: “Il n’y a done point de 
liberté sans loi... .” “En un mot, la liberté suit toujours le sort des lois, elle régne 
ou périt avec elles; je ne sache rien de plus certain... .” See also Rousseau’s letter 
of February, 1765, to the brothers De Luc, Corr. Gén., XIII, 42, no. 2473: “. . . un 
peuple cesse d’étre libre quand les lois ont perdu leur force. . . .” 

10° Economie politique, l. c.: “C’est cette voix céleste qui dicte & chaque citoyen 
les préceptes de la raison publique, et lui apprend & agir selon les maximes de son 
propre jugement, et 4 n’étre pas en contradiction avec lui-méme.” 

*°2 Geneva draft of the Contrat Social, Rousseau’s Pol. Writ., I, 475, and 
Economie Politique, loc. cit. 

+0? Spinoza calls that man who is not free but subjected to the passive emotions 
“varius et inconstans”: Eth., IV, 33. 
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state to be liberty,’ so Rousseau says that liberty and equality 
must be the real goal of every system of legislation.” 

Even the details of the arguments of both philosophers show 
many points of agreement. As real, i.e., ethical freedom is by no 
means identical with lawlessness and has nothing to do with the 
liberum arbitrium indiff erentiae, but is itself based upon a certain 
kind of law, viz., the law of man’s own rational nature, so political 
freedom in the state is based upon laws. It is this principle which 
is the backbone of the legal state. Both thinkers agree upon the 
theory that law in the real sense exists only in the state. In this 
they differ from John Locke, who assumed that there is a natural 
law that binds all men, even in the state of nature. To Spinoza 
and Rousseau not only is law brought into being by the formation 
of the state, but with the abolition of the fundamental laws of the 
state the obligation of the individual as well as his freedom ceases 
to be." Furthermore both thinkers seem to imply that the laws 
of the state or of a ‘‘civil association’’ (association civile) enable 
the individual to achieve that ethical freedom which is not only in 
its very essence related to political liberty but also actually con- 
nected with it. For though both authors occasionally, in the spirit 
of the Stoics, assure us that even a slave in his chains may be free, 
both of them state at other times that the constitution and legisla- 
tion of the state can contribute to some extent to the fuller develop- 
ment of human personality, and thus to the achievement of ethical 
freedom.** There is another point of agreement in the general 
conception of the state. To Rousseau the real aim of what he calls 
the general will is the common good, which however can only be 
achieved where a state is controlled by laws. Rousseau goes so 
far as to consider only that state which places the law above in- 
dividual wills (volontés particuliéres) in accordance with the funda- 

108 Cf. Tract. Theol. Pol., XX, Opera, III, 241, and the subtitle of Tract. Pol. 
See also W. Eckstein, “Die rechtsphilosophischen Lehren Spinozas im Zusammenhang 
mit seiner allgemeinen Philosophie,” Archiv fiir Rechts-und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 
Bd. XXVI (1933), especially 165 f. 

104 Contrat Social, II, 11, Oeuvres, III, 334. 

105 On Spinoza’s conception of the state of nature ef. Eckstein, op. cit., 165; for 
Rousseau ef. Vaughan, op. cit., 1, 17f. As to the abolition of the social contract ef. 
Rousseau, Contrat Social, III, 10, Spinoza, Tract. Pol., V, 6; III, 2; also W. Eck- 
stein, “Zur Lehre vom Staatsvertrag bei Spinoza,” Zeitschrift fiir dffentliches Recht, 


XIII (1933), 365. 
106 Cf. Spinoza, Eth., [V, 73; Rousseau, Contrat Social, I, 8. 
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mental pact. He would call a Republic every state in which the 
law is supreme, and every legitimate state to him is republican.*” 
Spinoza on the other hand thinks it appropriate to call that man a 
slave in a political sense who lives in a state in which the aim of the 
government is not the well-being of the individual but the advantage 
of the ruler, and he would call that man a citizen or a subject who 
belongs to a state in which the supreme law is the well-being of the 
people (salus populi), and not that of the ruler.’” 

The very conception of ethical freedom and its philosophical 
foundation seem to be common to both thinkers. In his Emile 
Rousseau says that freedom means to resign oneself to necessity ; to 
let oneself be guided by necessity wherever it leads.*° And Julie 
in her prayer declares that she wants everything that belongs to 
the order of nature. Rousseau warns us never to rebel against the 
hard law of necessity and to remain in the place nature has assigned 
to us in the chain of being.**”” From such utterances and especially 
from the famous sermon of the Savoyard Vicar in Emile we get 
the impression of a deep confidence in the order of nature which 
man must accept and to which he must adapt his own will. This 
comes very near to one of the fundamental principles of Spinoza’s 

107 Contrat Social, II, 3, 4, 6 et passim. 

108 Spinoza, Tract. Pol., III, 1. Bizilli, op. cit., 14, compares this passage to 
Contrat Social, I, 6, and advances the theory that Rousseau’s definition of citizen and 
subject is derived from Spinoza’s. He has especially the following sentenees of 
Spinoza and Rousseau in mind: Tract. Pol., III, 1: “Deinde homines, quatenus ex 
jure civili omnibus Civitatis commodis gaudent, cives appellamus, et subditos, qua- 
tenus civitatis institutis seu legibus parere tenentur;” and Contrat Social, I, 6: “A 
légard des associés, ils prennent collectivement le nom de peuple, et s’appellent en 
particulier citoyens, comme participant 4 l’autorité souveraine, et sujets, comme 
soumis aux lois de |’Etat.” 

109 Emile, livre V, i. f.: “C’est vous, 6 mon maitre! qui m’avez fait libre en 
m’apprennant & céder & la nécessité. Qu’elle vienne quand il lui plait, je m’y laisse 
entrainer sans contrainte. . . .” 

110 Nouvelle Héloise, Part III, Lettre XVIII: “Je veux tout ce qui se rapporte 
a l’ordre de la nature que tu as établi, et aux régles de la raison que je tiens de toi.”— 
Emile, II, Oeuvres, II, 49: “Reste 4 la place que la nature t’assigne dans la chaine 
des étres, rien ne t’en pourra faire sortir; ne regimbe point contre la dure loi de la 
necessité....” There are numerous places in the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savo- 
yard which exalt the order and harmony of nature (especially 137, 167, 197, 295, 
édition Masson). In fact the belief in the order and duty of nature is one of the 
main sustaining forces of Rousseau’s religious philosophy. Cf. D. Parodi, “La 
Philosophie religieuse de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” in Jean-Jacques Rousseau, lec- 
tures by F. Baldensperger and others (Paris, 1912). 
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ethics. Peace of mind can be achieved only by resigning oneself to 
one’s fate, an attitude which follows from the understanding of the 
necessity and of the general laws of nature as a whole. Spinoza 
himself considers it an advantage of his doctrine that it teaches us in 
what manner ‘‘we ought to conduct ourselves with respect to the 
gifts of fortune, or matters which are not in our own power, and 
do not follow from our nature. For it shows us that we should 
await and endure fortune’s smiles or frowns with an equal mind, 
seeing that all things follow from the eternal decree of God by the 
same necessity as it follows from the essence of a triangle that the 
three angles are equal to two right angles.’’ And he is convinced 
that ‘‘ we shall bear with an equal mind all that happens to us in con- 
travention to the claims of our own advantage’’ if we only remem- 
ber ‘‘that we are a part of universal nature, and that we follow its 
order.’”*™ 

To Rousseau ethical liberty seems the highest form of freedom 
we know. The supreme end of all education for Rousseau—as a 
modern interpreter expresses it—is nothing but the complete reali- 
zation of the idea of man and the fulfilment of human nature in its 
highest quality, moral freedom.** In this freedom we find our hap- 
piness. For Rousseau too believes in the final happiness of the 
virtuous man: ‘‘ Be just and you will be happy,’’ he wrote to Vol- 
taire. And though it may sometimes seem that Rousseau expects 
this beatitude to be reached only in a life to come, it is clear from 
other passages that he considers happiness inherent in virtue or 
justice and that moral freedom alone can bring the happiness of 
which man is in search.** 

This ethical freedom, once achieved, can never be entirely lost. 
It would survive even in chains and within prison walls. We read in 
Emile: ‘‘La liberté n’est dans aucune forme de gouvernement, elle 
est dans le coeur de l’homme libre, il la porte partout avec lui. 
L’homme vil porte partout la servitude. L’un serait esclave a 

111 Ethica, U1, 49, schol.; IV, app., cap. 32. 

112 André Oltramare, “Les idées de Jean-Jacques Rousseau sur |’éducation,” in 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau jugé par les Genevois d’aujourd’ hui (Geneva, 1878): “La 
fin de l’édueation n’est rien moins que la réalisation compléte de l’idée de homme et 
l’accomplissement de la nature humaine dans ce qu’elle a de plus élevé, la liberté 
morale” (81). 

118 See Osborn, op. cit., 132; further D. Parodi, “La philosophie religieuse de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XX, 309, and Wright, 
op. cit., 29. 
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Genéve, et l’autre libre 4 Paris.’’ More and more, however, we feel 
in some of Rousseau’s letters a certain rather pessimistic note of 
resignation when he speaks of that sort of liberty which the virtuous 
man preserves in his heart even when his political liberty is 
endangered or lost.*** And it sounds as if he despaired of the reali- 
zation of political liberty when Rousseau in one of his later letters 
writes that there is no longer any liberty on earth except in the heart 
of a just man.** 

Nowhere does Spinoza strike such a pessimistic note. However, 
in his Theological-Political Treatise he too—though only in one of 
the notes added after publication of the book—stresses the fact that 
man can be free under whatever form of government he may live. 
‘*For,’’ he adds, ‘‘certainly man can be free in so far as he lets him- 
self be guided by reason.’’** And there can be no doubt that for 
Spinoza also ethical liberty was part of what he calls the swmmum 
bonum. When in his De Intellectus Emendatione he describes the 
supreme good as a state in which ‘‘we know the union of our mind 
with the totality of nature,’’**’ we must keep in mind that it is 
through right understanding of our place in the order of things 
that we may hope to achieve moral liberty. It was in this sense that 
Spinoza in his Short Treatise defined liberty as a fixed reality which 
our intellect receives through its immediate union with God. And in 
the final section of his Ethics Spinoza comes back to the same con- 
ception when he states that our salvation or beatitude or liberty 

114 Cf. letter to Moultou of June 7, 1762, Corr. Gén., VII, 283, no. 1399: “Ils 
pourront m’6ter une vie que mon état me rend a charge, mais ils ne m’dteront pas ma 
liberté: je la conserverai, quoi qu’ils fassent, dans leurs liens et dans leurs murs... .” 
and letter to Moultou of February 18, 1765, Corr. Gén., XIII, 25, no. 2462: “Quand 
il n’y a plus de liberté commune il reste une resource: ¢’est de cultiver la liberté 
particuliére, e’est 4 dire la vertu. L’homme vertueux est toujours libre... .” A few 
days later he writes to the brothers De Lue, Corr. Gén., XIII, 42, No. 2473: “Un 
peuple cesse d’étre libre quand les lois ont perdu leur force; mais la vertu ne perd 


jamais la sienne et "homme vertueux demeure libre toujours. . . .” 


115 Lettre & M. d’Ivernois, of January 29, 1768, Corr. Gén. X VIII, 82, no. 3584: 
“Tout persuadé que je sois que rien ici bas ne mérite d’étre acheté au prix du sang 
humain, et qu’il n’y a plus de liberté sur la terre que dans le coeur de l’homme juste; 
je sens bien toutefois qu’il est naturel 4 des gens de courage qui ont véeu libres de 
préférer une mort honorable 4 la plus dure servitude. . . .” 

116 Tract. Theol, Pol., adnotatio XX XIII, Opera, ITI, 263. 

7 Tract, de Int. Em. cap. I, Opera II, 8. Cf. Harold H. Joachim’s Commentary 
(Oxford, 1939), 23. 
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consists in our constant and eternal love for God or, what means the 
same, in God’s love for men." 

It must of course not be overlooked that the conception of 
ethical freedom in which Spinoza and Rousseau so obviously agree 
goes back in its essence to the ethical philosophy of the Stoies. It 
has been repeatedly stated that Spinoza’s ethics was deeply influ- 
enced by Stoic ideas. His conception of the free man in particular 
seems to be a revival of the Stoic ‘‘sage.’’"* But Rousseau may 
also have received a certain inspiration from this philosophy either 
directly or indirectly. He undoubtedly had some knowledge of 
ancient literature ;’* but he may also have acquired these Stoic 
ideas by reading certain French philosophers such as Montaigne, 
Charron, Descartes, La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére.™' This 
may also hold true with reference to certain psychological doctrines 
we find in Spinoza and Rousseau. Both philosophers state that a 
passion may be vanquished and surmounted only by another pas- 
sion,’” and Rousseau seems to be applying this principle when he 
points out that egoism can be overcome only by egoism, and that 

18 Korte Verhandelung van God, De Mensch en des zelfs Welstand II, cap. 
XXVI: Van de Waare Vryheid, ete., Opera, I, 112; and Eth., V, 36, schol.; with this 
passage ef. McKeon, op. cit., 307. 

119 The Stoic influence on Spinoza has been investigated by Wilhelm Diithey, 
Ges. Schriften, II, 283 ff.; more recently by De Jong (Spinoza en de Stoa, Leyden, 
1939), who stresses the parallel between the free man and the sage; ef. also H. A. 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (1934), II, 255. 

120 As to Rousseau’s knowledge of ancient philosophy ef. Frasdorf, Die psycho- 
logischen Anschauungen J. J. Rousseaus und ihr Zusammenhang mit der franz0- 
sischen und englischen Psychologie des XVI-XVIII. Jahrhunderts (Langensalza, 
1928), 13 f. 

121 The influence of the Stoies upon Descartes’ ethics has been stressed by Alfred 
Espinas, Descartes et la morale (Paris, 1925) ; ef. especially II, 56 f. and 62 f. 

122 Cf. Spinoza, Eth., IV, 7: “Affectus nee coerceri nee tolli potest, nisi per 
affectum contrarium et fortiorem affectu ecoercendo.” Similarly Rousseau, Emile, 
IV: “On n’a de prise sur les passions que par les passions; e’est par leur empire 
qu’il faut combattre leur tyrannie.” The similarity of both doctrines has been 
noticed bv Friisdorf, op. cit., 178, n.1. However, the similarity goes deeper. Rous- 
seau states occasionally that a passion may be purified and dissolved by reason. In 
his Lettre a d’Alembert, I, 190, he says: “Le seul instrument qui serve & les (scil. 
les passions) purger est la raison.” On the other hand Spinoza also speaks of the 
liberating function of reason. Cf. Eth., V, prop. 3: “Affectus, quae passio est, 
desinit esse passio, simulatque eius claram et distinctam formamus ideam;” and 
prop. IV, Coroll. and Sehol. This theory has been compared to the principles of 
psychoanalysis. 
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therefore the state by appealing to his egoism must induce man to 
keep those articles of the social contract which are at variance with 
his egoism.’*** 

It is, however, in their idea of the predominant réle which egoism 
plays in human life that the agreement between both thinkers be- 
comes most obvious. Rousseau emphasizes the original importance 
of self-love. He calls it the source, the origin and the basic princi- 
ple of all the passions, the only one which is with man from birth 
and does not leave him as long as he lives.*** In another passage 
he calls the law of self-preservation one of the two main principles 
of the law of nature,’* and occasionally he says it is the first 
ordinance of nature to care for one’s own preservation.” It is 
obvious how close these ideas come, even in their verbal expression, 
to Spinoza’s doctrine of the ‘‘conatus sese conservandi’’ or the 
“‘conatus in suo esse perseverandi.’’ For Spinoza the tendency to 
self-preservation is one of the basic principles which constitute 
man’s nature. It is at the same time the first and only foundation 
of all virtue. It is true that in man as a reasonable being the 
instinct of self-preservation takes on a new and deeper form: for 
man self-preservation means preservation and perfection of reason 
and knowledge, as man’s real essence is reason.’*" It might be said 
that attempts to base human nature upon the instinct of self-pre- 
servation go back to certain thinkers of the Renaissance and were 
common with the French Encyclopedists. However, the way Rous- 
seau and Spinoza apply this doctrine to their political theories 
is worth noting. According to Spinoza man is by nature subject 
to his passions and is therefore unsocial; it follows from this fact 
that a harmonious life between men is possible only if each one gives 

128 Cf. Contrat Social, Geneva Draft, chap. II., Pol. Writ., I, 452 f. 

124 Emile, livre IV, i. i.: “La source de nos passions, l’origine et le principe de 
toutes les autres, la seule qui nait avec "homme et le ne quitte jamais tant qu’il vit, 
est amour de soi: passion primitive, innée, antérieure 4 toute autre, et dont toutes 
les autres ne sont, en un sens, que des modifications.” Cf. also letter to de Caronde- 
let, March 4, 1764, Corr. Gén. X, 339 f., no. 2028, especially 340. 

129 Discours sur Vinégalité, préface, Oeuvres, I, 81. Cf. Erdmann, op. cit. 29. 

2° Contrat Social, Geneva Draft, Pol. Writ. I, 452: “. . . le soin de sa propre 
conservation est le premier précepte de la nature. . . .” 

27 Cf. Eth., [V, 22, cor.; III, prop. 8; IV, prop. 20 and def. 8. For the entire 
problem ef. Eckstein, “Die rechtsphilosophischen Lehren Spinozas,” loc. cit., 163, 
and Bierens de Haan, “Conatus in suo esse perseverandi,” Chronicon Spinozanum, 


ITI, 45 f. 
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up his natural unlimited right to everything and enters into a com- 
pact with his fellow-men not to hurt one another.** The supreme 
motive for concluding this compact and at the same time the ulti- 
mate reason for its validity lies in the law of nature ‘‘that no one 
neglects anything which he judges to be good, except with the hope 
of gaining a greater good, or from a fear of a greater evil; nor does 
anyone endure an evil except for the sake of avoiding a greater evil, 
or gaining a greater good.’’ This law Spinoza considers so deeply 
implanted in the human mind that he thinks it might be counted 
among the eternal truths.’ Rousseau goes even further than 
Spinoza. Just because he considers man primarily egoistic he is 
searching for a motive which might induce the individual to sub- 
ordinate himself to society and its laws out of self-interest. Rous- 
seau thinks that without being compelled to do so, man would 
never keep those clauses of the social contract which are disadvan- 
tageous for him. The laws of the state are a yoke which everyone 
likes to impose upon others but which no one likes to accept himself. 
No one wants to further the common good unless it coincide with 
his own.**° 

This is what we would call a rather ‘‘realistic’’ approach on the 
part of both thinkers. It is true that it is in accordance with the 
Egoism-theory, so widespread in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which in political theory goes back to Machiavelli.” It is 

128 Bth., IV, 37, schol. 2. Cf. Eckstein, “Zur Lehre vom Staatsvertrag bei 
Spinoza,” Zeitschrift fiir éffentliches Recht, XIII, 358 f. 

129 Tract. Theol. Pol., cap. XVI, Opera III, 191. 

180 Cf. Contrat Social, Geneva Draft, ehap. II, Political Writings, I, 452, espe- 
cially this passage: “Il ne s’agit pas de m’apprendre ce que ¢’est que justice; il s’agit 
de me montrer quel intérét j’ai d’étre juste... .” Further, the fragment in Political 
Writings, ed. Vaughan, I, 324. Also, Contrat Social, loc. cit. 450: “Loin que 
Vintérét particulier s’allie au bien général, ils s’excluent l’un l’autre dans |’ordre 
naturel des choses; et les lois sociales sont un joug que chacun veut bien imposer 
aux autres, mais non pas s’en charger lui-méme.” Further, Lettre & Beaumont, 
Oeuvres, XI, 19: “Nul ne veut le bien publie que quand il s’accorde avec le sien. . . .” 
It must be mentioned, however, that Rousseau as well as Spinoza recognized the 
existence of natural sympathy in man. Their agreement in this regard was particu- 
larly emphasized by J. W. Gough, The Social Contract (Oxford, 1936), 156. 

181 As to Machiavelli’s influence upon Spinoza see Dunin-Borkowski, Spinoza, 
II, part I, 102 f., and A. Rava, “Spinoza e Machiavelli,” in Studi filosofico-giuridici 
dedicati a G. Del Vecchio (Modena, 1931), II, 299f. Incidentally Rava points out 
that Rousseau has taken over from Spinoza his interpretation of Machiavelli’s 
Principe, scil. that this treatise was basically democratic and republican in spirit 
(303). 
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interesting to note, however, that this realistic attitude is explicitly 
emphasized by Spinoza and Rousseau. In his Ethics Spinoza pro- 
poses to regard human actions and desires exactly as if he were 
dealing with lines, planes and bodies; in his Political Treatise he 
makes it a point to derive the reasons for the causes and natural 
bases of dominion from the general nature or position of man- 
kind ;*** and he opposes those philosophers who bestow great praise 
on such human nature as is nowhere to be found, and who make 
verbal attacks on that which, in fact, exists. Similarly Rousseau 
in his political philosophy intends to take man as he really is, in 
order to investigate whether there might be a safe and just rule of 
administration in a state. Rousseau concludes his Discours by 
saying that he tried to picture the origin and progress of inequality 
and the institution and abuse of governments, so far as these things 
might be deduced from man’s nature by the mere light of reason. 
Rousseau was firmly convinced, as a modern writer puts it, that he 
represented the strictest scientific realism.’® 

Yet both thinkers are far too idealistic to confine themselves 
to the facts of psychology and political science. Their concept of 
freedom is proof of this idealism. To both, as we have seen, real 
liberty is identical with self-determination, and this means to be 
guided by reason. Spinoza repeatedly states that those are rare 
who live according to the ordinances of reason,’* and yet he ap- 
parently considers ethical freedom the ultimate goal which mankind 
should strive to achieve. And the same holds true for Rousseau. 
Men are susceptible to passions, they are basically egoistic, and 
therefore unfree. The law of the state is therefore necessary to 
create liberty. Rousseau calls it the most sublime of all human 
institutions, an inspiration from heaven which teaches man to imi- 
tate here below the unchangeable ordinances of the Deity. Without 
laws the state is but a body without a soul. It exists, but it can not 
act.** In using this simile Rousseau seems to follow Spinoza almost 

182 Eth., II, praef., and Tract. Pol., 1, 7; Opera, III, 275 f. 

183 Contrat Social, I, introduction, Oeuvres, III, 306: “Je veux chercher si, dans 
Vordre civil, il peut y avoir quelque régle d’administration légitime et sure, en prenant 
les hommes tels qu’ils sont, et les lois telles qu’elles peuvent étre.” Cf. R. Hubert, 
“Rousseau et l’école positiviste,” Archives de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie 
Juridique, II, 413. 

134 Pth., IV, app. cap. 13; Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, III, 193. 

185 Economie polit., Oeuvres III, 283, and Contrat Social, Geneva Draft, ed. 
Vaughan, I, 475: “Sans les lois l’Etat formé n’est qu’un corps sans Ame; il existe et 
ne peut agir.” 
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literally. For Spinoza also calls the laws the soul of the state, the 
state being safe as long as the laws are kept.’ Men, however, 
‘an not live without common laws. And in a state the subjects are 
bound to obey the laws without question, even if they seem irra- 
tional ; but he adds that in a democracy such laws are less probable. 

These ideas represent the core of the agreement between the 
two thinkers. For both of them law is the necessary condition for 
the achievement of the real purpose of the state: liberty. Thus in 
the last analysis the apparent inconsistency between Rousseau, the 
champion of liberty, and Rousseau, the advocate of state-authority, 
seems to disappear or to be at least explicable. It may be true 
that this inconsistency was, in part at least, a matter of inner de- 
velopment or of further experience. His earlier conviction that it 
would be enough to break the chains and to let the individual be his 
own judge, gave way to the new insight that the ‘‘ volonté de tous’’ 
is not always identical with the ‘‘volonté générale,’’ and that in 
order to make the common interest prevail, it would be necessary 
to make man free or even to force him to be free. The word ‘‘lib- 
ertas’’ on the prison gates and on the chains of the galley slaves 
in Genoa seems to Rousseau symbolic of the real meaning of liberty 
in a civil state.” But, as stated at the beginning of this paper, 
this inconsistency is really the result of an antinomy intrinsic to 
the problem of liberty itself. Liberty in a deeper sense can only 
be autonomy, and autonomy means to be a law to one’s self. This, 
however, is exactly the position which Spinoza had taken a hundred 
years before Rousseau. 

Rousseau is convinced that in order to make man free it is neces- 
sary to make him a citizen; and this means to change his nature, 
to substitute a partial and moral existence for his physical and in- 
dependent existence; a partial existence because from now on he 
is only part of a whole.** Rousseau has repeatedly emphasized 
how important the power of the state may be in shaping the indi- 


186 Tract. Pol., 10, 9, Opera, III, 357: “. . . anima enim imperii jura sunt. His 
ergo servatis, servatur necessario imperium.” For the following ef. Tract. Pol., 1, 
3, and Tract. Theol. Pol., XVI, Opera, ITI, 193 f. 

187 Contrat Social, I, 7; IV, 7. 

138 Contrat Social, II, 7, and Emile, I, Oeuvres, II, 6. As to the change in man’s 
nature ef. also Spinoza’s remarks in Tract. Pol., V, 2, Opera III, 192; “Homines . . . 
civiles non nascuntur, sed fiunt.” Bizilli op. cit., 34, suggests the affinity between 
this idea and chapter 2 of the Geneva Draft of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 
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vidual. In fact the citizen is what the state makes him.** And 
yet even in the state the individual remains in a dilemma all his 
life: he is half man and half citizen. There is ‘‘a contradiction 
between our state and our desires, between our duties and our in- 
clinations, between nature and social institutions, between man and 
citizen.”’ 

In the last analysis it is the conflict between the Spinozistic 
conception of ethical freedom, or freedom as autonomy, and the old 
idea of liberty as independence which lies at the bottom of this di- 
lemma.*® When Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
cap. XVI, speaks of the freedom wherewith all men are born—he 
ealls it ‘‘libertas naturalis’’—or when Rousseau says at the be- 
ginning of chapter I of the Contrat Social that man is born free, 
they are both referring to the pre-civic state of natural indepen- 
dence. But Rousseau states explicitly that we must distinguish 
between natural liberty, which has for its limits only the forces of 
the individual, and civil liberty, which is limited by the general 
will. 

Liberty as independence can not be brought back, as man can 
not live without state organization. But it should be possible to 
reach a stage of development at which the individual would be a 
law to himself, and at which at the same time the general will or 
the law of the state would be nothing but the expression of these 
enlightened wills of individuals. Only then would the contrast 
between man and citizen disappear, and with it the sad necessity 

189 Confessions, Oeuvres, VIII, 288 f.: “J’avais vu que tout tenoit radicalement 
i la politique et que, de quelque facon qu’on s’y prit, aucun peuple ne seroit jamais 
que ce que la nature de son gouvernement le feroit étre.” Cf. also Economie politi- 
que, Oeuvres, III, 285 f., and Préface a Narcisse, Oeuvres V, 106. For the following 
ef. the fragment “Le Bonheur Public,” in Rousseau, Political Writings, ed. Vaughan, 
I, 326; “Ce qui fait la misére humaine est la contradiction qui se trouve entre notre 
état et nos desirs, entre nos devoirs et nos penchants, entre la nature et les institu- 
tions sociales, entre homme et le citoyen. Rendez homme un et vous le renderez 
aussi heureux qu’il peut l’étre. Donnez le tout entier 4 |’Etat, ou laissez le tout entier 
i lui méme. Mais si vous partagez son coeur, vous le déchirez; et n’allez vous 
imaginer que |’Etat puisse étre heureux quand tous ses membres patissent.” 

440 Et. Gilson, Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie (1932), 76, states 
correctly that even after his Contrat Social the other concept of liberty—Gilson ealls 
it “liberté independance” as against “liberté autonomie”—still holds its place in 
Rousseau’s heart. See also the remarks by Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the State, 3. ed. (1920), 82 f. 

41 Contrat Social, I, 8. 
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of forcing man to be free. It is this ideal state in which the gen- 
eral will would rule and in which therefore the power of the sov- 
ereign should be unlimited.“* Rousseau has, quite erroneously, 
been considered a forerunner of totalitarianism. On the contrary, 
he was strongly opposed, as he himself said in his famous letter to 
Mirabeau, to any so-called legal despotism, and Beaulavon seems 
to be right when he considers Rousseau’s system to be in its essence 
not despotic but quite simply republican and truly liberal. The 
idea of the rule of law as the ultimate guarantee of liberty, an idea 
common to Spinoza and to Rousseau, is in reality the very backbone 
of the ‘‘legal state.’’ 

‘*A free citizen in a free state’’—in these words a modern in- 
terpreter has characterized Rousseau’s political ideal; and he adds 
that the conception of moral freedom—a freedom which brings 
with it at least as much of self-sacrifice as of ease—amounts to 
nothing short of a revolution in political theory.“* We might very 
well say that in this conception of moral freedom Rousseau had a 
forerunner in Spinoza. And it is legitimate to assume that, directly 
or indirectly, Rousseau received his inspiration from Spinoza. 

To Spinoza the life of freedom was a goal that can be achieved 
only rarely, and certainly only after hard struggle. But even the 
striving after it carries with it the highest beatitude, because it 
means the fulfilment of man’s truest nature.* Different as Rous- 

142 This has been stressed by Cassirer, op. cit., 509f. The letter to Mirabeau 
of July 26, 1767, Corr. Gén., XVII, 356, no. 3423; Hendel, Citizen of Geneva, Selec- 
tions from the Letters of J.-J. Rousseau (New York, 1937), 89, points out that the 
theory of “legal despotism” was the political doctrine of the physiocrats. Cf. the 
remark by Beaulavon in “Le Systéme Politique de Rousseau,” Revue de Paris, XIV 


(1907), 743. 

143 C. E. Vaughan, Rousseau’s Political Writings, I, 113. 

144 Cf, Eth., II, 49, Schol., i. f., where Spinoza identifies “virtus Deique servitus” 
with “felicitas et summa libertas,” and the famous words in Eth., V, 42, and schol. 
The passage in Rousseau which may be compared to this is in Emile, Profession de 
foi du vieaire Savoyard, ed. Masson, 211f.: “Je ne dis point que les bons seront 
récompensés; car quel autre bien peut attendre un étre excellent que d’exister selon 
sa nature? Mais je dis qu’ils seront heureux. ...” There are of course certain 
affinities even with regard to their religious position, especially in so far as Rous- 
seau’s idea of a “religion civile” is concerned, which certainly might be compared 
with Spinoza’s “dogmata fidei universalis” ( Tract. Theol. Pol., XIV, Opera, III, 177), 
even as to its detailed articles of faith; see Menzel, Beitrage, 435 f., and W. A. Dun- 
ning, op. cit., 407; also H¢ffding, op. cit., 119. 
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seau’s metaphysical and religious position may have been in many 
ways, there is in his philosophy also something of that spirit of 
proud self-sufficiency and of that confidence in man’s real nature 
which will eventually emerge in the life of freedom. 

New York City. 








THE ECLECTICISM OF MARK AKENSIDE’S 
‘“‘THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION”’ 


By ALFrrep OwEN ALDRIDGE 


Although blank verse, figurative language and intensity of feel- 
ing helped to make The Pleasures of Imagination one of the most 
popular poems of the eighteenth century and may seem to indicate 
that its author’s primary purpose was poetic, the wide range of 
subject matter which it contains supplies evidence that Akenside’s 
accompanying philosophic purpose was more than incidental or 
subsidiary.’ In considering the poem to be philosophy as well as 
poetry, however, one realizes that its author is neither a systematic 
philosopher nor an original thinker. The scope of his poem covers 
far more than the title indicates, for its primary significance is 
ethical and esthetic, not psychological. Moreover, problems of 
epistemology, cosmogony and teleology inhere in the presentation 
of ethical and esthetic theories, which constitute neither a har- 
monious whole nor a felicitous design. There is no attempt made to 
present a complete system either of ethics or esthetics, but only 
snatches of each are used here and there as they suit the purpose 
of the author. Even these scattered elements are not based upon 
a single integrated system of ethics or esthetics, but are drawn 
from many different and conflicting systems. Plato and Lucretius, 
Shaftesbury and Locke, Leibniz and Addison, and many others 
whose theories are equally hostile are used by Akenside in varying 
proportions. To the elements drawn from these sources he 
has added little that is original except arrangement and poetic 
presentation. 

Actually, Akenside’s primary purpose was neither poetic nor 
philosophical, but a combination of the two. He felt that the 
‘‘tender arts of mimic fancy and harmonious joy”’ had suffered 
ingloriously when torn asunder from their natural guardians, 
science and philosophy.* His poem was based, therefore, upon an 

1 “Aside from the Essay on Man and the Night Thoughts, the greatest and most 
admired philosophical poem of the century was Mark Akenside’s Pleasures of Imag- 
ination, which . . . reached a thirteenth edition in 1795.” R. D. Havens, The Influ- 
ence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 1922), 386. 

2 Akenside’s footnote to Book II, line 30. In the footnotes, which appear only 
in the version of 1744, Akenside names many of his sources and discusses many of 
the ideas which appear in the poem. The revised edition is fragmentary, and poeti- 
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attempt to redress the unfortunate condition ‘‘at the Revolution, 
when Locke stood at the head of one part, and Dryden of the 
other.’’** As he depicts himself in the body of the poem, ‘‘arm’d 
with the lyre,’’ daring to pierce divine philosophy’s retreats and 
‘‘teach the Muse her lore,’’ he asks us to regard him as both a 
poet and a philosopher.‘ Elsewhere in the poem he visualizes his 
‘‘ambitious hand’’ entwining a wreath ‘‘of Plato’s olive with the 
Mantuan bay.’” 

Related to this primary eclectic purpose of combining the 
imaginative arts with science and philosophy was his accom- 
panying desire to reconcile two divergent streams of thought, 
rationalism and empiricism. These two philosophical movements, 
broadly speaking, differ in theories of the source of knowledge. 
The rationalists, influenced by Plato’s theory of ideas, taught that 
certain patterns of thought are innate, and when unfolded, make 
manifest in the mind the structure of reality; the empiricists, 
influenced by Bacon’s condemnation of philosophical dogmas as 
‘‘idols of the theatre,’’ taught that there are no innate ideas, that 
all human knowledge has its source in commerce with the external 
world. Like Henry More and the Cambridge Platonists, Akenside 
stood in reverent awe before ‘‘heavenly Plato,’’ and like Cowley 
and the members of the Royal Society, he regarded Bacon as the 
prophet of a new era of scientific achievement. Akenside’s eclectic 
purpose is clearly shown in a stanza of one of his minor poems, 
Ode to Caleb Hardinge M.D., in which he specifically opposes the 
two schools and proclaims his own attempt to fuse them. 


O vers’d in all the human frame, 
Lead thou where’er my labour lies, 
And English fancy’s eager flame 
To Grecian purity chastise, 
While hand in hand, at Wisdom’s shrine, 
Beauty with truth I strive to join, 
And grave assent with glad applause; 
To paint the story of the soul, 
And Plato’s visions to control 

By Verulamian laws. 





eally and logically inferior to the 1744 edition; therefore the latter is used as the 
basis of this study. 

$ Loc. cit. 

* Book II, line 63. 

5 Book I, line 404. 
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This stanza could serve as an abridgement of The Pleasures of 
Imagination, for it contains the motivating idea of Akenside’s 
major work, indicates its primary sources, and epitomizes its style. 
The desire for compromise portrayed in the ode is basic in every 
phase of Akenside’s treatment of the imagination. - 

His preliminary definition of imagination as the ‘‘powers in 
human nature which seem to hold a middle place between the 
organs of bodily sense and the faculties of moral perception”’ re- 
veals his desire to take the middle path between the empiricism 
of Locke and the idealism of Plato.* His comments on an edition 
of Arrian show the same eclectic tendency. He decides to ‘‘mix 
the Stoic with the Platonic philosophy’’ on the premise that ‘‘they 
would equally temper and adorn each other.’” His poetic pur- 
pose, although not so specifically stated as his philosophic mission, 
may also be interpreted as an eclectic goal. As an aid in his 
attempt to ‘‘tune to Attic themes the British lyre,’’ he adopted two 
classical models: ‘‘that ancient and simple one of the first Grecian 
poets, as it is refined by Virgil in the Georgics; and the familiar 
epistolary way of Horace.’ He professed to follow the example 
of Virgil in revealing natural beauties combined with the moral 
excellencies of life. Horace he admired as the greatest exponent 
of conversational and argumentative poetry, but felt that his own 
subject demanded ‘‘a more open, pathetic and figured style.”’ 
Actually, he followed neither Virgil nor Horace slavishly in the 
execution of his poem. The Pleasures of Imagination has little 
resemblance to eclogue or epic, satire or epistle, or any of the forms 
associated with Virgil and Horace, although to the degree in which 
it is didactic, designed to propagate its author’s eclectic views, it 
has some relation to the georgic. In form it more closely resem- 
bles Lucretius’s De rerum natura than any other classical poem, 
but its style shows the influence of English poets, especially Milton, 
Thomson and Pope, rather than classical. 

Mention of Pope and Thomson may remind us that there is 
nothing noteworthy about the presence of heterogeneous and con- 
tradictory philosophic systems in an eighteenth-century poem. 
There is a fundamental difference between Akenside and contem- 

® The Design. 

7In a letter to David Fordyce, June 18, 1742. Poetical Works of Mark Aken- 
side, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1894), Ixxxvii. 

® The Design. 
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porary poets, however, in the manner in which they used philo- 
sophical ideas. Akenside made a conscious effort to produce a 
fusion of divergent trends; whereas Pope and Thomson inadver- 
tently drifted into inconsistencies, which they would apparently 
have preferred to avoid. By naming his sources and revealing 
that he was attempting to weave together strands of popular 
thought and philosophy, Akenside staked the popularity of his 
poem upon the originality of the mélange and the ingeniousness 
of his poetic treatment. The evidence to support this conclusion 
is found in the nature and amount of his borrowings from his chief 
sources, Plato, Lucretius, Leibniz, Addison and Shaftesbury. 

Turning first to Plato, we find that one of the most obviously 
Platonic doctrines in The Pleasures of Imagination is the theory 
of forms or ideas, which Akenside uses as a cosmological concept, 
regarding the forms as actual existing entities. He pictures the 
forms as archetypes before the creation of the world. 


Then liv’d the Almighty One; then, deep-retired 
In his unfathom’d essence, view’d the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things (I 64-66). 


Like Plato he depicts forms of physical things, such as the planets 
and terrain, and like Plato he depicts the form of an abstract qual- 
ity, Wisdom. Also like Plato he regards the forms as existing 
prior to the creation of the universe. 

In his second mention of the forms, Akenside seems to regard 
them as the thoughts of God. Speaking of the nobler and finer 
minds, he tells us that 


To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world’s harmonius volume; there to read 
The transcript of Himself (I 99-101). 


These noble minds see portrayed ‘‘That uncreated beauty, which 
delights The Mind supreme,’’ undoubtedly the form of absolute 
beauty. 

Akenside goes on from this brief depiction of the forms to a 
description of the creation of the universe. As in the Bible and 
Paradise Lost, there are two accounts of creation in The Pleasures 
of Imagination, and both follow in a vague way that of Plato’s 
Timaeus. There are certain essential differences. In the first 
place, Timaeus makes it clear that his cosmogony, although founded 
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upon reasoned conclusions, is semi-mythical, merely an approxi- 
mate or likely story. Akenside, on the other hand, gives no indi- 
sation whatsoever that he is not offering an exact and realistic 
account of the way he believes that creation occurred. 

In the introductory account in Book I, Akenside represents the 
Almighty One creating creatures of air, water and earth, the sun 
and moon, and the abstract virtues by smiling on the ‘‘forms eter- 
nal of created things.’’ 


What he admir’d and lov’d, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being (I 72-73). 


In the more detailed story of creation given in Book LI, the forms 
do not even appear, but other Platonic elements are present.’ The 
benevolence of God is portrayed as the cause of creation, and divine 
love as the cohesive and generative force of the universe. Because 
of God’s ‘‘immense benignity’’ the work of creation was under- 
taken. At his creative mandate, the heavenly orbs containing end- 
less forms of being and animated by the divine breath, sprang into 
existence. The benevolence of God did not stop with the initial 
act of creation, but has since been continually revealed in acts of 
benevolence toward all living creatures throughout all the ages. 
The impulse within every creature to form himself on the pattern 
of the ideal order is evidence of divine goodness. Each order of 
being strives to attain higher scenes, while inferior orders come 
into being as the need arises. Lines describing the creation of the 
inferior beings reflect the Platonic principle of plenitude.*® The 
last lines of the narrative describe the aspiration of the soul to 
climb ‘‘the ascent of being’’ and draw near to God, the center of 
Souls. This is a genuinely Platonic concept and resembles the 
famous ‘‘ Ladder of Love’’ in the Symposium, even though Aken- 
side tells us in a note that ‘‘this opinion, though not held by Plato 
nor any of the ancients, is yet a very natural consequence of his 
principles.’’™ 

Another famous Platonic idea expressed in The Pleasures of 
Imagination is that concerning the identity of truth, beauty and 
good. In his first mention of the trio (I 415-417) Akenside allots 
to beauty a subsidiary position, but in the next reference, which 

® Book II, lines 307-363. 

10 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1936), 52. 

11 Book II, line 350. 
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comes almost on the heels of the first, only 40 lines away, the three 
are regarded as equal.” 

There is one other idea of major importance in The Pleasures 
of Imagination which may be traced to Platonic influence. This 
is the paradoxical proposition that there is a degree of pleasure 
found in the passions usually regarded as painful. It appears in 
a long allegorical vision which has as its conclusion the divine 
decree: 

That Virtue’s awful steps, howe’er pursued 
By vexing fortune and intrusive pain, 
Should never be divided from her chaste, 
Her fair attendant Pleasure (II 673-676). 


A related although more convincing exposition of the interrelation- 
ship of pleasure and pain is found in the Philebus. In this work 
Plato demonstrates that most sorrows and desires consist of an 
intermixture of pleasure and pain and that in all cases of opposi- 
tion between soul and body, ‘‘there is one single mixture of pain 
and pleasure.’** The passions which Akenside describes in his 
allegorical vision are regarded by Plato as ‘‘ pains of the soul’’ and 
constitute a ‘‘mixture of its own feelings which . . . the soul often 
experiences.’’ Both Plato and Akenside regard ‘‘mournings and 

12Tn discussing this subject in his notes, Akenside first refers to Xenophon to 
show the relation between beauty and good. He then refers to Shaftesbury for the 
extension of the idea to include the true. Finally, he refers to Francis Hutcheson 
as authority for applying the principle to the general laws of nature, to art, and to 
science. There is evidence that Akenside was influenced by Hutcheson’s Inquiry, 
even though it is difficult to separate the thought of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
The work of the latter is probably connected with Akenside’s assertion in this note 
that there are two philosophical opinions concerning beauty; first, that there is “an 
independent and invariable law in nature, in consequence of which all rational beings 
must alike perceive beauty in some certain proportions, and deformity in the con- 
trary”; and second, that beauty is “merely a relative and arbitrary thing” and that 
it is possible “in a physical sense that two beings, of equal capacities for truth, 
should perceive one of them beauty, and the other deformity, in the same propor- 
? The first view is found in Plato and the second in Hutcheson, even though 
the latter veers from one position to the other in the development of his treatise. 
He ultimately takes a middle position by concluding that “men may have different 
fancys of beauty, and yet uniformity be the universal foundation of our approbation 
of any form whatsoever as beautiful.” An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue (London, 1738), 78. The subjective view of beauty appears 
also in Spectator 412. 


13 Plato, Loeb Classical Library, III, 329. 


tions.’ 
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longings’’ as pleasures mixed with pain. As Akenside presents 
this Platonic idea, however, he ties it up with Lucretius, Abbé Jean 
Baptiste DuBos and Addison. 

This doctrine, the general concepts of cosmogony, the idea of 
God and the theory of ideas, as they appear in The Pleasures of 
Imagination, are all fundamental Platonic concepts, whether ac- 
quired directly from Plato or from intermediate sources. Yet the 
entire Platonic philosophy is implicitly denied in the prose fore- 
word to the poem. Here Akenside states that it is his purpose to 
give a view of the pleasures of imagination, 


so that whatever our imagination feels from the agreeable appearances of 
nature, and all the various entertainment we meet with either in poetry, 
painting, music, or any of the elegant arts, might be deducible from one or 
other of those principles in the constitution of the human mind which are 
here established and explained. 


According to this view, the agreeable appearances of nature and 
the elegant arts depend upon ‘‘ principles in the constitution of the 
human mind,’’ but Platonism opposes such a subjective criterion. 
The perception of beauty, one of the three primary pleasures of 
imagination according to Akenside, illustrates the fundamental 
differences between Akenside’s metaphysics and Plato’s. The 
latter denies both that beauty is a result of subjective perception 
and that beauty is a result of the agreeable appearances of nature. 
According to Plato, beauty has an existence in itself, ‘‘and if any- 
thing is beautiful besides beauty itself it is beautiful for no other 
reason than because it partakes of beauty itself.’"* The contrary 
concept of the ‘‘principles in the constitution of the human mind”’ 
shows the influence of the empirical current through Locke and 
Addison. That the poem contains many doctrines which its gen- 
eral design contradicts is a result of Akenside’s attempt to recon- 
cile Locke and Plato. 

In a similar fashion Akenside fused concepts from the chief 
exponents of both the stoic and epicurean philosophies, mentioning 
by name in his notes, Epictetus, Mareus Aurelius and Lucretius. 
He uses Epictetus to support his view that imagination has a direct 
influence upon the conduct of life and Marcus Aurelius to illustrate 
the pleasure which may be derived from a contemplation of 

14 Plato, Phaedo, 100 ¢; based on Loeb Classies ed., I, 345. 
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nature.” He cites Marcus Aurelius also as the source of an im- 
portant concept in the second of his accounts of creation: 


. that, from the wide complex 
Of coexistent orders, one might rise, 
One order, all-involving and entire (II 320-322). 
These lines serve to link Mareus Aurelius with Leibniz, whose idea 
of the creation of the best world from the infinite number of pos- 
sible worlds, they strongly resemble. 

More important to Akenside than the moral principles of the 
stoics was the contribution of Lucretius, who offered the model for 
a philosophical poem. Although Akenside’s work by comparison 
is short and limited in subject, its three books cover problems of 
psychology, ethics, epistemology, cosmology, esthetics and theol- 
ogy. Both poets felt that they were pioneers in their efforts, and 
The Pleasures of Imagination contains a passage expressing this 
claim to originality, borrowed almost verbatim from De Rerum 
Natura.” Lucretius’s famous passage describing the delight in 
viewing a shipwreck from a place of security is taken over in modi- 
fied form by Akenside to illustrate his principle that all the pas- 
sions partake of a pleasing sensation (II 693-706). Other passages 
suggested by Lucretius deal with the following subjects: individual 
differences in temperament and inclination,” the influence of nov- 
elty on the mind,** the power of the mind to conjure up phan- 
tasms,’® and the power of the mind to embrace at will any subject 
orscene.*”” The following lines from The Pleasures of Imagination 
reflect the ontology of Book II, De Rerum Natura: 

. trace the forms 
Of atoms moving with incessant change 
Their elemental round; behold the seeds 
Of being, and the energy of life 
Kindling the mass with ever-active flame.”* 

15 Book ITI, line 593. 

16 Book I, lines 48-55. See De Rerum Natura I 926-934 and IV 1-9. These 
lines are quoted and translated in Spectator 411, a further source used by Akenside. 

17 De Rerum Natura III 307-309; P. of I. I 82-85. 

*® De Rerum Natura II 1027-1029; P. of I. I 234-236. This parallel passage 
and the preceding one are pointed out in the only two Akenside studies of any 
length: Charles Bucke, The Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside (London, 1832) ; 
Otto Bundt, “Akenside’s Leben und Werke, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
‘Pleasures of Imagination,’” in Anglia, XX, New Series VIII (1898). 

1° De Rerum Natura IV 129-142; P. of I. III 380-405. 

2° De Rerum Natura IV 777-785; P. of I. I 169-174. 
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Notwithstanding these lines and the extensive influence of Lucre- 
tius, the materialist implications of his philosophy are opposed in 
The Pleasures of Imagination by concepts of divine guidance and 
universal benevolence, the optimism of Shaftesbury and Leibniz. 
Yet the deterministic theories of the latter have some relation 

to Lucretius, and it is not strange that Akenside should have per- 
ceived it. Several important passages in The Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation are based upon Leibniz’s theory of pre-established harmony, 
which Akenside portrayed as a relationship between mind and 
nature. The following passages are typical: 

O! teach me to reveal the grateful charm 

That searchless Nature o’er the sense of man 

Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things, 

The inexpressive semblance of himself, 

Of thought and passion (III 282-286). 

Whence is this effect, 
This kindred power of such discordant things? 
Or flows their semblance from that mystic tone 


To which the new-born mind’s harmonious powers 
At first were strung? (III 306-310). 


These lines are based on Leibniz’s theory that the body is a collec- 
tion of monads, quite separate and uninfluenced by the dominant 
monad, the soul, but acting in harmony with the perceptions of the 
dominant monad because from the beginning they were so arranged 
as to do that by their own nature. Each substance, according to 
Leibniz, is naturally endowed with perception and, by means of an 
appointed succession of perceptions, its own body is represented 
to it, ‘‘and by the same means, the Whole Universe.’’*” The body 
likewise ‘‘acts correspondently to the volitions of the soul, by its 
own proper laws; and consequently does not obey the soul, any 
otherwise than as these laws are correspondent.’’ In similar 
fashion, ‘‘every soul represents to itself the universe, according to 
its point of view, and by a relation peculiar to it.’ Thus a per- 
fect harmony exists between the individual and the universe. 
Pre-established harmony figures elsewhere in the poem and 
supplies the key to the best-known and perhaps the most misunder- 





217 515-519. Cf. De Rerum Natura II 62-66. 

22 Collection of Papers, which passed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz, and 
Dr. Clarke, in the years 1715 & 1716 (London, 1717), 395. 

23 Thid., 397. 
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stood passage in The Pleasures of Imagination. This is the second 
of the two accounts of creation (II 315-363). Akenside antici- 
pated that the vagueness of this passage might cause his readers 
perplexity; so in his notes he clearly referred to Timaeus Locri 
and the Theodicée of Leibniz as his sources. If both of these 
sources are thoroughly studied, there remains nothing equivocal in 
the passage. Pre-established harmony explains the first few lines: 
Straight arose 

These heavenly orbs, the glad abodes of life, 

Effusive kindled by his breath divine 

Through endless forms of being. Each inhal’d 

From him its portion of the vital flame, 

In measure such, that, from the wide complex 

Of coexistent orders, one might rise, 

One order, all-involving and entire (II 315-323). 


The first sentence refers to the creation of the actual world from 
the infinite number of possible worlds, or the one order, all-involv- 
ing and entire, from the wide complex of coexistent orders. The 
phrase concerning the ‘‘vital flame’’ refers to the taking on of its 
individual characteristics by each soul in the world. The phrase 
‘‘endless forms of being’’ refers to all the souls in the universe, 
which are eternal and may be destroyed only by God. 

The rest of the passage may be explained by the parable at the 
close of the tenth book of the Theodicée, to which Akenside specifi- 
cally refers in his notes. The parable is designed to illustrate 
Leibniz’s concept of free will, to justify the existence of evil and 
to prove that this is the best of all possible worlds; its culmination 
comes in a vision of a pyramid of possible worlds with the best of 
all at the pinnacle. 


Les appartemens alloient en pyramide; ils devenoient toujours plus beaux, 
a mesure qu’on montoit vers la pointe, et ils representoient de plus beaux 
mondes. On vint enfin dans le supréme qui terminoit la Pyramide, et qui 
étoit le plus beau de tous; car la Pyramide avoit un commencement, mais 
on n’en voyoit point la fin; elle avoit une pointe, mais point de base; elle 
alloit croissant 4 l’infini. C’est . . . parce qu’entre une infinité de mondes 
possibles, il y a le meilleur de tous, autrement Dieu ne se seroit point de- 
terminé a en eréer aucun; mais il n’y en a aucun qui n’en ait encor de moins 
parfaite au dessous de luy: ¢c’est pourquoy la Pyramide descend tousjours 
a l’infini.** 

**C. J. Gerhardt, ed., Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz (Leipzig, 1932), VI, 364. 
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Akenside follows this closely. ‘‘From the wide complex of coex- 
istent orders,’’ God chose the one ‘‘all-involving and entire.’’ And 
beholding in the sacred light of his reason ‘‘all the shapes of swift 
contingence, all successive ties of action propagated’’ through pos- 
sible existence, he fixed the dates of being, the field of motion and 
the hour of rest, so that all conspired to his supreme design of 
universal good. Thus was created 


The best and fairest of unnumber’d worlds 
That lay from everlasting in the store 
Of his divine conceptions (II 335-337). 


The rest of the account of creation, because of the apparent sup- 
port it gives to the theory of evolution, is often alluded to as the 
evolutionary passage. There is one misleading phrase in particu- 
lar which, I believe, is responsible for the false notion that Aken- 
side is a prophet of evolution. It is the phrase, ‘‘From the mute 
shell-fish,’’ which occurs in the following lines: 


his parent hand, 
From the mute shell-fish gasping on the shore 
To men, to angels, to celestial minds 
For ever leads the generations on 
To higher scenes of being (II 343-347). 


On reading this phrase, one is likely to recall chapters in scientific 
books concerning simple cells, sea animals, jelly-fish, shell-fixh, and 
the transition between sea animals and land animals. The prepo- 
sition ‘‘to’’ in the next line adds to the confusion. Akenside seems 
to be saying that the parent hand leads the evolutionary process 
from shell-fish, to men, to angels and to celestial minds. Actually, 
however, he does not say that the shell-fish become men, the men 
become angels, and the angels become celestial minds. He does 
not say that ‘‘The mute shell-fish gasping on the shore is not fixed 
in its station, but can climb out of it.’”* He says merely that the 
25 G. R. Potter, “Mark Akenside, Prophet of Evolution” in Modern Philology, 
XXIV (1926), 57. Following are the three proofs offered in this article for the 
presence of evolutionary thought in Akenside. 
1. The doctrine of spontaneous generation was widely accepted in the eighteenth 
century and is reflected in the lines 
. supplied 
From day to day by his enlivening breath 
Inferior orders in succession rise 


To fill the void below. 
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parent hand leads all of them at the same time to ‘‘higher scenes 
of being,’’ and this means closer accord with the ultimate harmony 
of nature which God has foreordained. If the passage is to be 
taken as evolutionary, the process must apply to beings both above 
and below men since the scale according to Akenside runs from 
shell-fish, to men, to angels, to celestial minds. It must follow 
therefore that Akenside believes that we are on our way to evolve 
into angels and celestial minds. And this is nonsense.” 

The angels probably came to Akenside from reading a famous 
passage in Addison treating an equally famous passage from 
Locke. In Spectator 519 Addison quotes Locke’s opinion that 
there are ‘‘more species of intelligent creatures above us, than 
there are of sensible and material below us,’’ that the species of 





2. Akenside’s doctoral dissertation submitted at Leyden for his M.D. degree 
refuted the doctrine of preformation in embryology in favor of the doctrine of divine 
influence infused at the meeting of the male sperm and the female egg. The phrase 
in the poem “by his enlivening breath” reflects this theory. 

3. In the Revised Edition of the poem Akenside changed the phrase “propor- 
tioned aid” to “external aid.” The theory of spontaneous generation, together with 
the theory of “external aid” through divine influence, indicates that the animals are 
“climbing the seale of being.” 

Do these proofs actually show evolution in The Pleasures of Imagination? I 
think not. 1. It may be granted that spontaneous generation was accepted in the 
century, but this does not mean that the quoted lines reflect the doctrine. These 
lines probably refer to the perpetual creative activity of God in constantly provid- 
ing fresh numbers for the universe. His goodness is revealed not only in one exer- 
tion of the creative power, but “through every moment up the tract of time.” 2. The 
concept of a divine influence in the process of procreation has nothing to do with 
evolution, which is considered to be an automatic and gradual process, occurring 
through the operation of natural laws. The pantheism of the concept in both the 
poem and the dissertation is directly contrary to evolution. Furthermore, the doc- 
trines of divine influence and spontaneous generation are mutually contradictory. 
3. Finally, the phrase “external aid” whether it occurs in the 1744 edition or the 
Revised Edition has no evolutionary significance. In fact, it seems to have the 
opposite connotation. According to the Darwinian concept of the survival of the 
fittest, which still is the main-stay of the evolutionary theory, the influence of envi- 
ronment is not friendly but hostile. Old forms die out because the harshness of the 
environment weeds out the weak individuals. Only the rugged individuals are able 
to survive in the struggle for existence. Evolution is accomplished, therefore, by 
“external hostility” not “external aid.” 

26 Nearly all the biological elements of the “evolutionary passage” are found 
in a letter of Leibniz in which he discusses the principle of continuity. See: “Frag- 
ment of a Letter to an Unknown Person” (1707) in New Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding (New York, 1896), 712-714. 
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creatures ‘‘by gentle degrees ascend upward from us toward’’ the 
Maker’s ‘‘infinite perfection, as we see they gradually descend 
from us downward.’’ Even Locke’s language in describing ‘‘the 
magnificent harmony of the universe, and the great design and in- 
finite goodness of the architect’’ is reflected in Akenside’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘parent hand,’’ with ever new increase of happiness 
and virtue, adorning ‘‘the vast harmonious frame.’’ From Addi- 
son’s development of the idea, Akenside filled out his own chain. 
Addison refers on the one hand to those beings ‘‘which are of a 
superior nature’’ to man, and on the other to the ‘‘species of shell- 


fish, . . . that grow to the surface of several rocks, and immedi- 
ately die upon their being severed from the place where they 
grow.’’ Thus, Akenside’s ‘‘mute shell-fish gasping on the shore.”’’ 


Akenside used Addison extensively in other sections of his 
poem. Among the hitherto unnoticed links is a striking image 
concerning the sympathetic responses of two needles which always 
point in the same direction. This image came directly from the 
Prolusions of Strada, and the entire work had been translated or 
paraphrased by Addison in the Guardian in a series on Strada.” 
In the person of Lucretius, Strada describes two friends who com- 
municated with each other by means of a loadstone, two needles, 
and two circles inscribed with the letters of the alphabet. When 
one of the needles, touched by the loadstone, began to move, ‘‘the 
other though at never so great a distance, moved at the same time, 
and in the same manner.’’** Akenside gives a poetic paraphrase 
of this image, telling us definitely in the notes that it is from Strada 
(III 325-337). These lines are important, not only because of the 
further evidence they provide concerning the scope of Akenside’s 
sources, but because they have been incorrectly interpreted as an 
indication that Akenside was an exponent of Plotinus’s doctrine 
that nature and the soul are ‘‘twin births.’”® Akenside is using 
the image of the needles, however, not to show a mystic connection 
between mind and nature, but to illustrate the common eighteenth- 
century notion of the association of ideas. In spite of his eclectic 
range, it is doubtful that Akenside’s sources extended to a writer 
then so obscure as Plotinus.*® Certainly there are no profound or 

27 Guardian 119. 

28 Loc. cit. The image appeared also in Spectator 241. 

2° Margaret Sherwood, Undercurrents of Influence in English Poetry (Cam- 


bridge, 1934), 79. 
8° Akenside does not mention Plotinus in his notes, and since these notes are 
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mystical connotations in this completely unoriginal paraphrase. 
Whether or not Akenside knew Strada in the original, it is likely 
that these lines were impressed upon his mind by one or the other 
of Addison’s versions. 

Akenside was probably influenced also by a paper in the 
Guardian by Bishop Berkeley entitled ‘‘ Essay on Pleasures, Nat- 
ural and Fantastical—Pleasures of the Imagination.’’"* ‘‘Fantas- 
tic pleasures,’’ according to Berkeley, ‘‘are those which, having no 
natural fitness to delight our minds, presuppose some particular 
whim or taste incidentally prevailing.’’ These fantastic pleasures 
are portrayed by Akenside in the section of his poem dealing with 
‘‘the origin of vice, from false representations of the fancy, pro- 
ducing false opinions concerning good and evil.’’ He describes a 
tribe ‘‘deluded long by Fancy’s dazzling optics,’’ who behold 


The images of some peculiar things 

With brighter hues resplendent, and portray’d 
With features nobler far than e’er adorned 
Their genuine objects (III 154~-157).*? 


In describing, in contrast to these fantastical pleasures or vices, 
the salutary effect of natural pleasures, Berkeley introduces the 
theme, commonplace in the period, that ‘‘the various objects that 
compose the world were by nature formed to delight our senses.’’ 
Akenside’s treatment of this theme shows the influence of Plato, 
Lucretius, Leibniz and Shaftesbury as well, but Berkeley’s unique 
application of the theme was taken over without alteration by 
Akenside. Because of the connection between the mind and the 
world of objects, Berkeley regarded himself as having property 
rights in every object which afforded him pleasure. Following the 
principle that ‘‘he is the true possessor of a thing who enjoys it, 
and not he that owns it without the enjoyment of it,’’ Berkeley 
regarded himself as the owner of everything which gave him 


otherwise complete and extensive, he would certainly have mentioned Plotinus had 
there been any direct influence. After giving much consideration to this problem, 
I have come to the conclusion that it is a mistake to presuppose first-hand acquain- 
tance. Whatever Plotinianism there may be in the poem may be traced to other 
sources. 

81 Guardian 49. 

*? These lines resemble also Shaftesbury’s description of gentlemen who transfer 
their zeal for knowledge from matters of universal interest and importance to trivial 
and inconsequential objects. Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson 
(London, 1900), IT, 253. 
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pleasure. Akenside has exactly the same idea, although greatly 
developed. After pointing out that few may attain the heights of 
wealth and political privilege, Akenside describes the ‘‘richer 
treasures and ampler state’’ with which nature endows the happy 
man who will deign to use them. He who enjoys the real pleasures 
of nature’s bounty becomes the proprietor of rural honors and the 
city’s pomp. He enjoys ‘‘beyond the proud possessor’s narrow 
claim’’ whatever adorns ‘‘The princely dome, the column . . . and 
the sculptur’d gold’’ (III 574-598). 

Another number of the Guardian which appears to have been 
used by Akenside is on the ‘‘ Contemplation of the Heavenly Bodies, 
Seasons.’”** This discusses the neglect with which we tend to treat 
familiar prospects, such as the stars, planets, meteors and the 
‘*profusion of good things that distinguish the seasons.’’ In sim- 
ilar fashion, Akenside calls us in The Pleasures of Imagination to 
‘*witness the neglect of all familiar prospects’’ (I 235-238). The 
same number of the Guardian denounces the prevailing ignorance 
of the vastness of the universe and the solar system. ‘‘To enjoy 
the world as a rational being, above the ignorance of rural squires, 
is,’’ according to the Guardian, ‘‘to know it, to be sensible of its 
greatness and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, and by 
these reflections to obtain just sentiments of the Almighty mind 
that framed it.’** This exhortation to approach closer to the 
Almighty mind through realization of the beauty and grandeur of 
the universe is reflected in Akenside’s poem. He pictures the 
‘*high-born soul’’ soaring to the blue profound and hovering round 
the sun, the comets and the ‘‘perennial wheel of nature’’ (I 182- 
211). As might be expected, Akenside refers to other sources, 
Leibniz and the astronomer Huygens, but these references concern 
the plurality of worlds, the vastness of the solar system, and not 
the effect of contemplating them upon the individual mind, which 
is the aspect emphasized in the Guardian and in the poem. 

We may now turn to Addison’s series in the Spectator on the 
‘‘Pleasures of the Imagination,’’ which provided the esthetic 
framework for Akenside’s poem.** Addison’s theory that the 

33 Guardian 169. 

84 The idea is found also in Spectator 421. 

85 See Spectator 12 for a further illustration of Addison’s influence, the source 
of the passage in Akenside describing a village beldame entertaining her infant 
audience with tales of superstition and horror (I 255-270). 
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pleasures of the imagination arise from the great, the uncommon 
and the beautiful is well known. It is based on the thought of 
Longinus and perhaps Lodovico Antonio Muratori, who had made 
the same classification in 1706.*° There is no proof that Akenside 
knew Muratori’s work, but he was directly influenced by Longinus. 
A long passage of thirty-two lines in The Pleasures of Imagination 
paraphrases Longinus’s theory that there is ‘‘implanted in our 
souls an inextinguishable love of everything great and exalted,’’ 
and a prose version appears in the notes.” 

There is no doubt that Akenside had direct contact with 
Longinus, not merely at second hand through Addison. From 
Addison, however, Akenside obtained the esthetic categories of the 
great, the uncommon and the beautiful, and followed Addison’s 
example by giving final causes. Addison finds the final cause of 
the great in the contemplation of the Supreme Author of our being. 
In order that ‘‘he might give our souls a just relish of such a con- 
templation, he has made them delight in the apprehension of what 
is great or unlimited.’’** Akenside, by using the paraphrase of 
Longinus mentioned above, gives a more poetic treatment of the 
final cause of the great or the sublime. Man was not created as a 
‘‘low spirited or ignoble being,’’ but was placed in the universe to 
seek communion with divine glory. The universe is a grand moral 

36 Della perfetta poesia italiana spiegata e dimonstrata con varie osservazioni 
(Venezia, 1730), I, 63. 

87 Book I, lines 151-183. A discussion of the influence of Longinus upon Aken- 
side is given in Samuel H. Monk’s The Sublime (New York, 1935). Apart from the 
32-line paraphrase mentioned above, I have been able to find only one section in 
Longinus which Akenside may have drawn upon directly. This is Section XXXVI 
in which Longinus discusses the essential difference between art and nature, stating 
that accuracy is most important in art and greatness in nature. In art, as illustrated 
by the statues of Polyeletus, we seek mechanical resemblance to man. In nature, 
however, we seek that which surpasses human standards. To achieve perfection, art 
and nature must be combined. Akenside in a note concerning the relation of truth 
and beauty discusses this difference between art and nature, using as an illustration 
the method of Polycletus in measuring many human bodies to obtain a system of 
perfect proportions. “Suppose a statue modelled according to this: a man of mere 
natural taste, upon looking at it, without entering into its proportions, confesses and 
admires its beauty; whereas a professor of the art applies his measures to the head, 
the neck or the hand, and, without attending to its beauty, pronounces the workman- 
ship to be just and true.” Although a similar idea is found in Addison and else- 
where, the reference to Polycletus seems to point toward Longinus. 

88 Spectator 413. 
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arena, upon which man is both a spectator of and a competitor for 
the glory of nature. His soul, therefore, contains an inherent love 
for grandeur and everything which bears a closer kinship to divin- 
ity than himself. Thus we have an inherent pleasure in contem- 
plating the vastness of the universe and the divine glory reflected 
in the solar system. 

Addison’s final causes of the beautiful are simple and somewhat 
ingenuous. Our own species are given beauty in order that ‘‘all 
creatures might be tempted to multiply their kind,’’ and the vari- 
ous objects of nature are made beautiful in order to render the 
whole creation gay and delightful and to cause us to behold the 
Creator with rapture and respect.*® Akenside goes back to Pla- 
tonism for his final cause of beauty. Because of the deceits and 
shadows surrounding truth, and because of the vices and mischiefs 
surrounding good, God invested truth and good with beauty in 
order that they might be more easily discernible to mankind (I 364- 
384). It is apparent that Akenside here sought to improve upon 
Addison by working in the doctrines of his philosophical mentors, 
Plato and Shaftesbury. 

The final cause of the uncommon is presented by Addison also 
in simple fashion. Like the other elements of pleasure, the pur- 
pose of the uncommon is to attract attention to the wonders of 
creation and to foster scientific inquiry ; ‘‘for every new idea brings 
such a pleasure along with it, as rewards any pains we have taken 
in its acquisition, and consequently serves as a motive to put us 
upon fresh discoveries.’**° In Akenside’s description of novelty 
the idea is implicit that the Divine Mind has linked novelty with 
pleasure in order to stimulate the search for truth and knowledge, 
but he does not make a bare statement of the final cause, as such. 
No doubt he realized that Addison’s explanations of final causes are 
mechanical and monotonous and felt that he could improve upon 
Addison by subordinating them. There can be little doubt that 
Akenside’s less obtrusive handling of final causes is an improve- 
ment. In fact, Akenside’s treatment of all phases of the sublime, 
uncommon and beautiful is an improvement. Addison’s illustra- 
tions of beauty seem less mature than Akenside’s, and the latter’s 
introduction of the relation of beauty to truth and good places the 
discussion upon a sounder philosophic basis, besides providing 

8® Loc. cit. 

#° Loc. cit. 
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words and images more properly poetical. His paraphrasing of 
Longinus to explain the sublime is a stroke of genius. 

Akenside does not make a clear statement on the subject, but 
he leaves us to infer that the pleasures from the great, wonderful 
and beautiful are not a result of sense perception alone but of intui- 
tive emotional response. In the Design of the poem he lists these 
three qualities as ‘‘those original forms or properties of being’’ 
about which the imagination is conversant and which are ‘‘by 
nature adapted to it, as light is to the eyes, or truth to the under- 
standing.’’ Then he tells us that the imitative arts ‘‘owe much 
of their effect to a similar exhibition of properties quite foreign 
to the imagination,’’ examples of which are ‘‘ideas drawn from the 
external senses, or illustrations of contrivance and final causes’’ 
or circumstances proper to awaken the passions. In the body of 
the poem he suggests that the perception of truth and beauty is 
accomplished instinctively by the imagination and that ‘‘the sweets 
of sense’’ provide incidental or supplementary pleasure. 


Do they not oft with kind accession flow, 
To raise harmonious Fancy’s native charm? (II 73-75). 


The supplementary or heightening effect of sense impressions had 
been suggested by Addison. ‘‘As the Fancy delights in every 
thing that is Great, Strange, or Beautiful, and is still more pleased 
the more it finds of these perceptions in the same object, so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction by the assistance of another 
sense.’"** This helps explain the pleasure we obtain from repre- 
sentations. Very often, Addison says, a poetic description of a 
landscape is so heightened and enlivened that the poet seems to get 
the better of nature. The images which flow from the scene itself 
appear weak and faint in comparison with those that come from the 
description. ‘‘Words when well chosen, have so great a force in 
them, that a description often gives us more lively ideas than the 
sight of things themselves.’”* 

In The Design, Akenside discusses representations as consti- 
tuting the imitative arts. Their purpose is to recall pleasurable 
perceptions, ‘‘independent of the objects which originally produced 
them.’’ Some, such as painting and sculpture, ‘‘directly copy the 
external appearances which were admired in nature; others, as 


41 Spectator 412. 
*2 Spectator 416. 
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music and poetry, bring them back to remembrance by signs uni- 
versally established and understood.’’ 

It should be noted in connection with the definition of imagina- 
tion that Addison does not strictly adhere to his original limitation 
of ‘‘only such pleasures as arise originally from sight,’’** for in a 
later paper he admits sound among the secondary pleasures of the 
imagination. The secondary pleasure, he says, ‘‘proceeds from 
that action of the mind, which compares the ideas arising from the 
original objects, with the ideas we receive from the statue, picture, 
description, or sound that represents them.’* This idea and the 
language by which it is expressed are closely followed by Akenside 
as he proclaims the plan of his poem: to portray the pleasures of 
imagination ‘‘so that whatever our imagination feels from the 
agreeable appearances of nature, and all the various entertainment 
we meet with either in poetry, painting, music, or any of the elegant 
arts, might be deducible from one or other of those principles in 
the constitution of the human mind which are here established and 
explained.’’ 

The final link between the Spectator and Akenside concerns the 
quasi-Platonic concept that ‘‘all the natural passions partake of a 
pleasing sensatien.’’ In the Spectator the pleasure from the 
passions is limited to that obtained from description, excluding 
that from actual experience. ‘‘Our pleasure does not flow so prop- 
erly from the grief which such melancholy descriptions give us, as 
from the secret comparison which we make between ourselves and 
the person who suffers.’’*° 

Akenside, however, makes no qualification that the pleasure 
must arise through vicarious experience. In attempting to prove 
that all the natural passions partake of a pleasing sensation, he 
gives the impression that he regards the passions as a fourth mem- 
ber of Addison’s three elements, the great, uncommon and beauti- 
ful, and in keeping with Addison’s scheme, he gives the final cause 
of the passions: to warn and protect the individual against evil. 
When restrained, he says, the passions are a positive good; only 
when they have unlimited access to the imagination may they 
become harmful (II 545-599). 

#3 Spectator 411. 

44 Spectator 416. 

*5 Spectator 418. 
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The concept of pleasure and pain as presented in The Pleasures 
of Imagination shows both Akenside’s eclecticism and his original- 
ity. Although illustrated by the shipwreck scene from De Rerum 
Natura, it is not Lucretius’s idea of relief at one’s own safety. 
Neither is it Aristotle’s theory of catharsis, which had been briefly 
sketched by Addison. It is different also from the theory of 
Hobbes that novelty is the source of the pleasant feeling which 
comes from witnessing scenes otherwise painful.** In fact, Aken- 
side’s treatment is different from every conventional theory on the 
subject. Although Akenside refers to the author of Réflections 
Critiques sur la Poesie et sur la Peinture in his notes, DuBos’s 
paradox of the pleasure derived from the image of suffering in art 
resembles Addison’s theories more than Akenside’s. DuBos states 
that vicarious suffering through the medium of art is a salutary 
experience, necessary to achieve relief from the monotony of life, 
but Akenside does not limit the pleasure from the perception of 
suffering to depicted suffering or art. His attitude that there are 
elements of pleasure to be found in individual suffering and sorrow 
is an indication of either faulty logic or an abnormal mind. Aken- 
side probably realized the deficiencies in his treatment of this idea, 
however, for he modified it greatly in the revised version of his 
poem (1765), retreating so far from his original position as to 
describe the unpleasant passions which are generally accounted 
painful as ‘‘not always unattended with pleasure.’’*’ 

Although Akenside thus greatly modified the theory of pleasure 
in pain and changed in one way or another the other concepts which 
he took over from the Spectator, Addison was probably the most 
important of all his sources. It is true that Akenside is usually 
considered as a disciple of Shaftesbury, but it is difficult to distin- 
guish the contributions of the latter from those of Plato and 
Leibniz. Among these are the theory of a benevolent universe, the 
identification of truth, good and beauty, and the concept of an 
inherent taste or moral sense.** Shaftesbury was probably di- 
rectly responsible, however, for Akenside’s discussion of the per- 

*® Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes (Ann 
Arbor, 1940), 143. 

*? Akenside’s concept of pleasure and pain naturally suggests Burke to the 
reader. Sometime in the future I hope to deal further with the subject. 


** C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets, 1700-1760,” PMLA, XXXI 
(1916), 264-325. 
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nicious effect of the separation of learning and the arts (II 30-47). 
In the notes he quotes Shaftesbury’s remark that philosophy 
‘*‘being thus severed from the sprightly arts and sciences, must 
consequently grow dronish, insipid, pedantic, useless, and directly 
opposite to the real knowledge and practice of the world.’’ Also, 
Shaftesbury’s Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour is unde- 
niably a source of the long discussion in The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion of the doctrine of the social utility of ridicule. The doctrine, 
which is only incidental to Shaftesbury’s philosophy, is elevated 
to a major position in The Pleasures of Imagination (III 84-277). 
Finally, for the broad outline of the allegory in Book II of his 
poem, Akenside drew on Shaftesbury’s The Notion of the Histori- 
cal Draught, or Tablature of the Judgment of Hercules. In this 
work Shaftesbury gives specific directions to a painter for the pic- 
torial representation of the ‘‘Choice of Hercules’’ as related by 
Prodicus in the second book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Shaftes- 
bury describes the characters, scenic details and allegorical signifi- 
eance of the fable, as well as the standards and conventions to be 
observed in the painting. He describes Hercules in his early youth 
going forth to a solitary place to ponder whether to seek happiness 
or virtue in life. The problem is personified by two female figures 
who appear before him, one urging him to follow the path of vice, 
the other virtue. As Shaftesbury points out, ‘‘it is on the issue of 
the controversy between these two, that the character of Hercules 
depends.’”** 

It is almost certain that Akenside encountered this allegorical 
narrative in both the Memorabilia and Shaftesbury’s adaptation, 
for he quotes from the Memorabilia in another connection and 
paraphrases entire passages from the Characteristics.’ In The 

#9 Second Characters or the Language of Forms, ed. Benjamin Rand (Cam- 


bridge, 1914), 33. 
5° Compare: 


Characteristics The Pleasures of Imagination 
I, 311 I 350-364 
I, 94 I 372-376 

II, 268-269 I 446-454 

Il, 136 I 464483 

II, 36 I 500-511 
I, 215; II, 4 II 30-61 


II, 10 II 212-219 
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Pleasures of Imagination Akenside substitutes a nameless youth 
for the person of Hercules and follows most of Shaftesbury’s 
advice concerning the setting for the characters and the treatment 
of the allegory. Instead of inculeating the somewhat austere ethi- 
val implications of the Hercules fable, however, Akenside’s allegory 
is designed to illustrate the principle that all the natural passions 
partake of a pleasing sensation. The goddesses of Virtue and 
Pleasure are regarded, instead of antagonistic opponents, as sup- 
plementary companions. A third figure, the son of Nemesis, is 
introduced as the incarnation of evil. Thus Akenside is able to 
introduce more action than is found in the original narrative. He 
does not, like Xenophon and Shaftesbury, present the proper choice 
as virtue over pleasure. Instead, it is a balance or combination of 
the two. Only when the youth follows pleasure to the exclusion of 
virtue is the son of Nemesis introduced to redress the balance, and 
even then, Virtue and Pleasure become the youth’s joint protectors. 
The moral, that the path of virtue is at the same time the path of 
pleasure and that one may not be attained without the other, is less 
stoic and severe than Shaftesbury’s. 

The foregoing summary of the plan and sources of The 
Pleasures of Imagination reveals Akenside’s purpose and achieve- 
ment. Although the poem touches, by implication at least, nearly 
all of the fundamental problems of philosophy, its primary empha- 
sis is upon psychology, ethics and esthetics. Its psychology rests 
upon the principles of Locke, as interpreted by Addison; its ethical 
concepts are drawn chiefly from Plato, Mareus Aurelius and 
Leibniz, and modified by Shaftesbury and the eighteenth-century 
Religion of Nature; its esthetic concepts are derived from the 
Spectator and the Characteristics. Philosophically speaking, 
there is not an original line in The Pleasures of Imagination, but 
the particular mixture of elements is unique and the consistency in 
the parts, extraordinary. The combining of philosophy and 
poetry is as old as either literature or philosophy, but Akenside’s 
semi-scientific, semi-rhapsodic analysis of imagination was a real 





II, 113-114 II 350-356 

I, 202 III 31-43 

II, 253 IIT 153-169, 195-206 
II, 25 III 515-546 


The volume and page numbers under Characteristics refer to: Shaftesbury’s Char- 


acteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1900). 
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contribution to eighteenth-century thought and belles-lettres, and 
his conscious attempt to reconcile the imaginative arts with science 
and philosophy elevates The Pleasures of Imagination to a posi- 
tion of more than minor significance. 

University of Buffalo. 











DE BONALD AND THE CONCEPT OF THE SOCIAL GROUP 
By Rosert A. NIsBEtT 


I 


The influence of Bonald upon French thought in the nineteenth 
century appears to be somewhat more ramified than has been gen- 
erally recognized. The effect of his writings has been measured 
to a large extent in terms of the royalist tradition in the nineteenth 
century, and within this context he has been usually treated as one 
of the precursors of the Action frangaise. He has been extensively 
dealt with as one of the leaders of the Traditionalist movement in 
philosophy, and as such has been marked as one of the influences 
upon Ballanche and Comte in France, and Haller in Germany.’ In 
spite of fairly numerous studies, however, there has been little 
awareness of Bonald’s wider contribution to social thought in 
France; nor has any systematic attention been given to his connec- 
tion with the whole movement of social pluralism. 

On the whole it has been inferred, from his enthusiasm for 
pouvoir and his repudiation of individualism, that Bonald was pre- 
eminently the apostle of state authority. His criticism of the Revo- 
lution has been viewed as tantamount to an espousal of the unitary 
state, and it has been declared that Bonald wished ‘‘completely to 
subordinate the individual to the state.’’? By his most exten- 
sive biographer he has been accused of being a ‘‘centralisateur a 
outrance,’’ and the impression is created that the society embodied 
in Bonald’s works is a monolith of authority.’ Laski has seen only 
the implications of a rigid theocracy and a desire to restore the 
ancien régime; Bonald is ‘‘the prophet of an outworn creed.’’ To 
Brandes the works of Bonald reflect the mind of a ‘‘criminal,’’ and 
his principle of authority is ‘‘stupid’’ and ‘‘degrading.’’* By most 

1 See especially Charlotte T. Murei, French Royalist Doctrines since the Revolu- 
tion (Columbia University Press, 1933); Henri Moulinié, De Bonald (Paris, 1915), 
434 ff.; and Harold Laski, Authority in the Modern State (New Haven, 1918), Ch. 
2. Bonald has of course been dealt with in the literature on romanticism and in 
studies of ultramontanism. 

2 Muret, op. cit., 16. 

3 See the comparison which Moulinié makes between Bonald’s “centralization” 
and the “pluralism” of the Action francaise. (Op. cit., 440.) 

*George Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth-century Literature. (2nd ed., 
London, 1923) III, 133-4. 
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commentators it is maintained that Bonald’s philosophy of author- 
ity is but another variant of political despotism, the creed of the 
absolute state. 

Though such appraisals have of course a substantial founda- 
tion, they are not entirely just in their implications and have hin- 
dered a broader view of Bonald’s relationship to social theory. 
That he was the proponent of authority and the foe of individual- 
ism is true. Yet, as will be indicated, his theory of authority, in 
its essential aspects, has little to do with state power. Indeed it 
was his opposition to the omnicompetent state that led to his 
defence of traditional authority. 

The most pervasive concept in Bonald’s philosophy is société— 
and herein lies his connection with and influence upon subsequent 
thought—not society in the sense of political association, of the 
state alone, but society in the full meaning in which the term en- 
compasses all the groups and associations by which individuals live. 
Not least in the contributions of the nineteenth century to social 
thought is the discovery—or more accurately, the rediscovery— 
of the social group, the sphere of association intermediate between 
the individual and the state. From this re-discovered fact of the 
social group there arose, as will be described, several movements of 
thought which, however diverse in origin and significance, unite in 
the assertion that freedom and control must be seen in terms of the 
intermediate group. 

It is because the social group is central in Bonald’s thought that 
there emerges in his philosophy a theory of authority which marks 
a sharp break with the ideas that had characterized European 
thought for a century and a half. From Hobbes to Rousseau the 
theory of society had been constructed basically in terms of the 
individual and the state. The rationalism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had not been receptive to the rights of the 
smaller groups. To Hobbes such groups were a menace to the 
purity of the body politic, and were comparable to ‘‘wormes in the 
entrayles of a natural man.’’® If Locke found the severity of the 
Leviathan intolerable it was not in the interest of the social groups 
that he limited the power of the state ; no less than Hobbes he found 
in individuals the natural elements of society. 


5 Leviathan (Oxford ed., 1881) 260. The presence of such groups in the body 
politie “breedeth there an inflammation, accompanied with a fever and painful 


stitches.” 
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Nor did the liberalism of the French enlightenment diverge 
from this view of the intermediate groups of society. To the phi- 
losophes the patriarchal family, the gilds, estates, and Church, were 
irrational restrictions upon the liberty of the individual and obsta- 
cles to the appearance of the good state. The recorded opinions 
of such men as Turgot, Helvetius, Sieyés, and Condorcet make 
plain the fact that in their eyes a rational state necessitates the 
removal of the intermediate associations. The individualism of 
the philosophes was by no means irreconcilable with a devotion to 
the unitary state. As Professor Palmer has made clear, the idea 
of patrie was a hardly less notable aspect of their thought than the 
idea of the free man.’ Indeed the state not infrequently appeared 
as the work of freedom. Thus Rousseau declared that ‘‘the 
strength of the state can alone secure the liberty of its members,’’ 
and it was in the simultaneous interest of the individual and state 
that he proscribed the existence of ‘‘partial societies’’ within the 
state.*® 

With respect to the intermediate associations the legislation of 
the Revolution embodied many of the ideas of the philosophes. As 
early as 1791 it was declared by the National Assembly that ‘‘there 
is no longer any corporation within the state; there is but the par- 
ticular interest of each individual and the general interest.’’® It 
was insisted by one of the legislators that ‘‘a state that is truly free 
ought not to suffer within its bosom any corporation, not even such 
as, being dedicated to public instruction, have merited well of the 

® See Turgot’s article on fondations in the Encyclopédie (Lausanne, 1781) XIV, 
892-7. “Individuals only,” he avers, “are the necessary elements of society.” Hel- 
vétius, in a letter to Saurin, makes clear that the tyranny of France is contained in 
the corporate bodies. Oeuvres (Paris, 1795) V, 219-20. Sieyés declares that the 
true nation includes only what is common to all individuals and must exclude social 
differentiations. (Qu’est-ce que le tiers état? Ch. 5.) On the attitude of the 
Enlightenment to social groups, see Otto von Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschafts- 
recht, IV, 492 f. 

* Robert R. Palmer, “French Nationalism before the Revolution,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas I (Jan., 1940), 95-111. 

® Contrat social, II, 3 and 12. See the illuminating comments of Professsor 
Baldensperger on Rousseau and the social group in his essay, “Rousseau et ro- 
mantisme,” in Jean Jacques Rousseau, par F. Baldensperger, ete. (Paris, 1912), 284. 

* From the Law Le Chapelier. Martin Saint-Leon writes: “Chapelier entend 
done que |’Etat se constitue non seulement le protecteur, mais le curateur universel.” 
(Histoire des corporations de métiers, 632.) 
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country.’’*° The impact of Revolutionary legislation upon church, 
gild, estate, and property revealed the desire of the legislators to 
eradicate all of those feudal elements which might restrict the 
liberty of individuals. Even the family, in its traditional form, 
was held to be a tyranny and an anachronism, ‘‘against nature and 
contrary to reason.’’** The ideals of equality and individual free- 
dom were not regarded as compatible with the perpetuation of 
groups founded upon tradition. By 1793 the atomization of tra- 
ditional society was justified also in the name of patrie. A France 
**one and indivisible’’ could searce afford the diverting allegiances 
of Church and family. Whether in the interest of the individual 
or state, ‘‘to the men of the Revolution the existence of groups 
enjoying separate rights was a philosophical, juridical, and politi- 
al anomaly.’’™ 

Bonald’s opposition to the Enlightenment and Revolution was 
based upon a repudiation of their individualism and étatisme alike. 
The leaders of the Revolution, he felt, had created a condition of 
profound instability by their attack upon that sphere of society in 
which the smaller loyalties of men are contained. Without the 
family, church, and corporation to bind individuals together there 
van be only disorder and, in the end, state tyranny. 

It is not correct to regard Bonald as the mere partisan of the 
ancien régime. His mind went back to medieval Europe for the 
outlines of a social order with which to replace the work of the 
Revolution.** The history of Europe since the Reformation Bonald 
regards as a long decline from the stability which the Middle Ages 
had reached, and his own ideas represent a kind of distillation of 
medieval life and thought. With regard to society, group, indi- 
vidual and state, Bonald’s philosophy is the antithesis of the 
Enlightenment. 

The emphasis upon the organic nature of society suggests the 
medievalism of Bonald and the gulf between him and the philoso- 

1° Quoted by F. W. Maitland, Collected papers (Cambridge University Press, 
1911), III, 311. 

11 Marcel Rouquet, Evolution du droit de famille vers Vindividualisme (Paris, 
1909), 13. 

12 Roger Saleilles, De la personalité juridique (Paris, 1910), 3. On the rela- 
tion of the Revolution to the group see also Paul Janet, “La propriété pendant la 
révolution frangaise,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 23 (1877), 320-354; and J. Paul- 
Boncour, Le fédéralisme économique (Paris, 1901), Bk. I, Ch. 1. 

18 Faguet has described Bonald as “le dernier des scolastiques.” (Politiques et 
moralistes du dix-neuviéme siécle, I, 70.) 
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phes. Society is not an assemblage of naturally free individuals; 
it is a hierarchy of groups, beginning with the family. ‘‘Society 
is a body of which the natural societies or families are the elements, 
and of which individuals are the members.’’** Man exists only for 
society, and society forms him only for itself. The individual has 
no recognizable existence except as a member of a social group, 
family, church, and association.X Society is like a mother ‘‘who 
receives the germs of talent from nature and then develops them 
into artists, scientists, poets, moralists, or orators, depending upon 
the favorableness of the age in which individuals live.’’ There are 
neither words nor ideas resident in the individual; they are within 
the texture of society and the individual can only discover what is 
already there.*® 

The family is the most fundamental group, and it is here that 
the individual receives his preparation for life. It is a school of 
social education. In the person of the father should be vested con- 
trol over the sons even after they have attained their majority in 
the eyes of the state. Property should be the possession not of the 
individual but of the family, where it is held in trust for future 
generations and provides a basis of security for all members of the 
family. The family is no mere contract, it is a moral unity which 
must be recognized as such in the law of the state.*® 

But society does not stop with the family. ‘‘As nature classes 
men by families, so society should class them by corporations.’’ 
Such associations based upon occupation and profession have the 
merit of uniting men when their fortune and estate are low, and 
they instill a sense of social solidarity.” Religion too must be seen 
as something more than the creed of individuals. ‘‘Religion is the 
very nature of society; even the parent word religare testifies that 
its essence is social and affiliative.’’ It too constitutes a school of 
social education; moreover it ‘‘protects the feeble, educates the 

14 Oeuvres Completes de M. De Bonald (Paris, 1864), I, 163. Gierke has 
pointed out the significance of membership in medieval thought. It is no less strik- 
ing in Bonald, and remains a fundamental concept in later French sociology. 

15 Oeuvres, III, 938. On Bonald’s theory of the origin of all ideas and language 
in society, see George Boas, French Philosophies of the Romantic Period (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1925), 76 f. 

16 Oeuvres, I, 39-46 and II, 97. Sainte-Beuve has commented on the almost 
“Roman” emphasis in Bonald upon the family as the source of character. (Cause- 
ries du Lundi, TV, 330.) 

17 Oeuvres, I, 1374. 
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young, assists the indigent, comforts the infirm, and receives even 
the criminal whom political society has cast from its bosom.’’** 

By the standards of the Enlightenment such conceptions were 
medieval, but in our view they possess a significance that is also 
modern. They represent the first appearance of ideas which, de- 
parting from the eighteenth century’s concern with individual and 
state, make the group the central unit of investigation in society, 
and the source of all morality and authority. Through Comte, 
these ideas become a source of the sociological tradition in France; 
through Lamennais they pass into the philosophy of political 
pluralism. 


II 


Sociology no less than Traditionalism arose largely as a reac- 
tion to the events of the Revolution.** To both Saint-Simon and 
Comte the conditions created by the Revolution were those of 
‘fanarchy”’ and ‘‘disorganization.’’ To each the primary task of 
reconstruction was fundamentally neither economic nor political; 
it was social. The restoration of family, religion, hierarchy, and 
community is, in Comte, no less basic an aim than in Bonald. The 
traditionalist cast of Comte’s mind is so well known as to render 
unnecessary any sustained treatment here.” It is sufficient to 
observe the persistence in Comte’s new science of the concepts first 
made articulate by Bonald. To Comte likewise individualism is 
the ‘‘disease of the Western world.’’ No less bitterly opposed to 
the Enlightenment and Revolution, his Systéme de politique posi- 
tive takes the form of a kind of secularized Middle Ages. Posi- 
tivism he actually describes as ‘‘the more perfect realization of 
Catholicism,’’ and insists that the Catholic-feudal civilization will 
always bear the attention and gratitude of Positivists.* He too 
sees the family as the irreducible unit of society, and describes all 

8 Oeuvres, II, 56 and I, 806. No attempt is being made here to indicate the full 
substance of Bonald’s thought. Rather the aim is restricted to pointing out those 
aspects which were to become embodied in later social thought. It is Bonald’s em- 
phasis upon social interdependence, apart from political ties, that is being stressed 
here. 

19 See Gaston Richard, La question sociale et le mouvement philosophique au 
XIXe siécle (Paris, 1914), 145. 

2° Comte, non-Catholic though he was, has been approvingly cited by some of 
the contemporary traditionalists in France. See Maurras, La démocratie religieuse 
(Paris, 1921), 34 f.; also Muret, op. cit., 224-9. 

21 Systéme de politique positive, I, 139, and IV, 463. 
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individualistic explanations of society as ‘‘anarchical analysis.”’’ 
Society, the Grand Etre, is a moral reality sui generis, and it is 
susceptible of analysis only inits own terms. Religion is the indis- 
pensable basis of society, and it is profoundly necessary that there 
be revived ‘‘un pouvoir spirituel, distinct et indépendant du pou- 
voir temporel.’’** Following Bonald’s precedent Comte no less 
insistently avers the priority of language to the individual mind 
and the source in society of all the ideas and values of human 
thought. 

The connection of Bonald’s ideas with sociology in France does 
not end with their influence upon Comte.** There is in certain re- 
spects an even closer affinity between Bonald and Frédéric Le Play. 
To Le Play, writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
fundamental problem is the one Bonald had made central, that of 
social disorganization.** He too cites the Revolution as the origin 
of the difficulties to which his monumental works are addressed, 
and finds the solution in a rehabilitation of the family and reli- 
gion.” It is not within the power of the state to end the insecurity 
and disorder in France. Such conditions are the result of an ex- 
cess of individualism, itself engendered by the intrusion of the 
state into the realm of society. It is difficult to overlook the simi- 
larities between Le Play’s investigations among European peoples 
for ‘‘models’’ of social reorganization and certain suggestions 
which Bonald had offered in his essay, ‘‘La famille agricole et 
industrielle.’’** Bonald too had called to witness the experiences 
of the ‘‘prosperous peoples,’’ the Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Basques, in support of his plea for the corporate family. The in- 
sistence of Le Play upon the re-establishment of the droit d’ainesse 
is no more than a repetition of Bonald’s counsel toward the same 
end.” 

22 Opuscules (Contained in appendix of the Systéme), 181. 

28 Comte credits Bonald with having actually founded the study of social staties, 
and insists that Bonald even utilized Positivist principles in his reasoning. (Sys- 
téme, II, 178 and III, 615.) 

24 Les Ouvriers européens, I, vii and 47. 

*° See especially La réforme sociale (Paris, 1864), passim. Paul Ribot has 
written in his Du réle social des idées Chrétiennes: “M. Le Play y raméne tout: la 
propriété et le régime de succession, le travail et la question ouvriére, le pauperisme, 
l’édueation ; tout absolument trouve sa solution dans le retour aux idées de famille.” 
(II, 37). 

26 Bonald, Oeuvres, II, 235-58. 

** Le Play, La réforme, I, 301-03. Sainte-Beuve has referred to Le Play as 
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Oat 


In the sociology of Emile Durkheim, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the persistence of these ideas is notable. If Durkheim is 
uninterested in the re-establishment of religion as a social control, 
he must be said to share Bonald’s opinions on the moral essence of 
society and the priority of society to the individual.** Moreover, 
he ascribes to religion the same constitutive quality in the history 
of society that Bonald had stressed. Religion ae é 
celebration of the fact of community. Further, iis im religion and 
society that Durkheim, no less surely than Bonald, discovers the 
origin of our principal values, ideas, and categories of thought. 
Carrying Bonald’s general position to a more detailed analysis, 
Durkheim finds the source of our categories of space, time, cau- 
sality, and class in the action of society upon the individual. ‘‘It is 
the authority of society transferring itself to a certain mode of 
thought which is the basic condition of all common action. The 
necessity with which the categories are imposed upon us is not the 
result of simple habits whose yoke could easily be thrown off with 
a little effort; nor is it a physical or metaphysical necessity, since 
the categories change in different places and times; it is a unique 
type of moral necessity which is to the intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will.’’*? It would be difficult to distinguish 
Durkheim’s theory of ‘‘collective representations,’’ in its essen- 
tials, from the propositions on society and mind set down by 
Bonald. On one point at least Durkheim goes farther than his 
predecessor: he derives even the idea of God from the constraint 
of society upon primitive man. 

The attitude of Durkheim toward individualism is, to be sure, 
couched in somewhat less polemical terms than that of Bonald, but 
one must see in his celebrated explanation of suicide the same basic 











“an Bonald rajeuni, progressif et scientifique.” (Nouveaux Lundis, IX, 180.) 
Admiration for the Middle ages is no less obvious in Le Play than in Bonald. 

28 mile Durkheim, Les régles de la méthode sociologique (Paris, 1895), 9 f. 

2° Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (Paris, 1912), 26. In view of 
the close relation between this and the ideas of Bonald on society and thought, it 
seems scarcely necessary to look for the origin of Durkheim’s conceptions in the Ger- 
man romantic school, as several of his erities have done. With regard to this socio- 
logieal theory of knowledge there should be mentioned also such works as Alfred 
Espinas, Les origines de la technologie (Paris, 1897), and Eugéne De Roberty, La 
sociologie (Paris, 1881), both of which take the same position on the relation of the 
group to human thought. De Roberty cites Bonald as one of the major influences 
upon his work. 
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presuppositions. Suicide expresses the result of an attenuation ' 
of group ties and of an isolation of the individual from the norms 
of society.*’ It is finally of interest to observe that Durkheim too 
proposed the re-establishment of corporations within which eco- 
nomic and professional life would operate. Such corporations, 
Durkheim argues, would offset the égoisme which was given such 
impetus by the Revolution, and would provide a proper basis of 
order. All morality is the product of the group, and the rehabili- 
tation of morality requires the creation of occupational groups 
which will possess a genuine unity in the law of the state.” 


Ill 


The re-establishment of the group concept by Bonald underlies 
not only the rise of sociology; it marks also the first appearance of 
a pluralistic theory of authority in the social thought of nineteenth- 
century France. The very importance which Bonald gives to such 
groups as family, church, and corporation should indicate his posi- 
tion on monistic sovereignty. The course of the Revolution had 
in his estimation proved the unwisdom and injustice of vesting all 
power in the state. A reconstitution of traditional society thus 
means the rehabilitation of the traditional authorities. 

Pouvoir to Bonald is social authority of any sort: the authority 


of Fagan his children, a master over servants, employer over 
workers, as well as government over citizenc Bonald affirmed, it , 
is true, the complete subordination of the individual to society, but/ / 
society is a plural assemblage of many small societies, kinship, 
economic, and religious. The pluralism of Bonald’s system of 
authority emerges from the very importance which he grants to the 
pouvoir of the different forms of society. Thus of the social 
groups he writes: ‘‘each of these is a definitive authority in its own 
sphere, and the more definitive if the authority is collective; if 
these authorities were not able to exact obedience, all domestic and 
political society, even all association of interests would be im- 





9932 


possible. 
The family should not be submerged under the public law of the 
8° Le suicide (Paris, 1897), Bk. II, Chs. 2 and 3. He denotes a third form of 
suicide, rare in Western Europe, which is the result of an over-constraint of the 
group. 
31 De la division du travail social (2° éd., Paris, 1902), Preface, i-xxxvi; also 
Le suicide, 434-451. 
32 Oeuvres, I, 56-7 
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state; it is an entity deserving of authority in its own right. ‘‘ Le 
pouvoir domestique est, dans son action domestique autant pouvoir, 
c’est-d dire, aussi indépendant que la pouvoir publique dans son 
action publique.’’* Religion is entitled to its due authority over 
its communicants; its unity and authority should never be violated 
by the state. ‘‘It is opposed to the very nature of things that the 
state should dominate religion.’’™* 

Political representation should be along patriarchal and func- 
tional lines with corporations as its units. Such, he says, was the 
feudal system, and it was eminently successful. ‘‘This represen- 
tation was as true and was more social than the spurious system 
which is based upon a combination (so wise and so absurd) of 
population, taxation, and territory.’’ The government, he de- 
clares, ‘‘should rule the individual only through the medium of the 
corporation.’’* Each of the occupational associations would have 
its own constitution particuliére which would properly regulate its 
duties and responsibilities toward the state on the one hand, and 
the constituent families on the other. 

Whatever his emphasis upon authority, Bonald cannot be re,|, 
garded as a political monist. His society is one of groups, each of 
which must be granted its rightful autonomy.” 

The pluralism of his theory of authority is but another indi- 
‘ation of the profound medievalism which underlay Bonald’s mind. 
Yet there is a modern significance to this which should not be over- 
looked. Traditionalism, as Bonald gave it expression, must be 
seen as the first of those attacks upon the conception of the unitary 
state which were to become so distinctive in the nineteenth century. 
Granted that liberté as a motivating idea is not conspicuous in 
Bonald, the conclusion remains that it is out of his attack upon the 
secular state and his defense of the authority of Church, family, 

‘8 Oeuvres, II, 200. “La famille est un corps; elle est méme plus qu’un corps, 
ear elle est une société, et autant société que Etat lui-méme, dont elle est, par sa 
constitution native le germe, le type, et méme la raison, puisque |’Etat existe aprés 
la famille, par la famille, pour la famille, et constitué comme la famille.” Bonald 
goes on to refer to “the first and most important problem in social organization: the 
relationship between family and state.” 

34 Oeuvres, I, 1260. 

35 Oeuvres, I, 262 and II, 200. 

36 Henri Michel has written in his L/idée de VEtat that “Bonald a présenté . . . 
le plan d’une organisation sociale et politique qui méconnait les droits de l’individu, 
et ressemble & cet état patriarcal, favorable 4 la liberté des groupes . . .” (116). 
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and corporation, that the more notable movements in support of 
the rights of groups emerge. 

Thus it was Lamennais, himself in the beginning a Traditional- 
ist and associate of Bonald, who may be said to have translated 
into action the essential ideas of Bonald on authority. If liberté 
rather than pouvoir becomes the fundamental concept in Lamen- 
nais, it is not the freedom of the individual he has in mind but the 
freedom of the group. To Lamennais also the individual is a mere 
abstraction, a metaphysical fallacy." He too found in the Revo- 
lution a levelling tendency which, by its action upon society, had 
to end inevitably in despotism. Individual liberty and equality 
resist the encroachments of the state. There must be ‘‘a new 
liberty,’’ la liberté d’association.* 

It is the group which is the sole reality, and freedom must be in 
terms of the group. Unless the family has the right of authority 
over its members, the church over its communicants, and all asso- 
ciations the same right, freedom becomes a chimera. Democracy 
by itself is of no avail, for it is fundamentally a theory of political 
power and can become no less tyrannous than monarchy.” ‘‘Who 
says liberty says association,’’ and it was but the pursuing of this 
idea to its logical end that led to the eventual break of Lamennais 
and the Church.*° It was a pluralist society which Lamennais 
strove for, and what has been called by students his ‘‘liberalism”’ 
must be sharply distinguished from the philosophy of individu- 
alism. 

In spite of his break with the Church, the work commenced by 
Lamennais was continued by others who were more cautious in 
their relations with Rome. The founding of L’association Catho- 
lique in 1876 was attended by a manifesto whose ideas do not differ 
from the essential position of Lamennais. The influence of Bonald 
can be seen clearly in the proposals to achieve the liberty of the 

37 Esquisse d’une philosophie (Paris, 1840), II, 7 f. 

58 Oeuvres completes de F. de la Mennais (Brussels, 1839), II, 440. 

5° Du passé et de Vavenir du peuple, 76. 

*° Students of Lamennais frequently separate sharply the “liberal” phase of his 
lite from the earlier period. Yet the later Lamennais was merely applying to all 
groups the same beliefs which he had held from the beginning with regard to the 
Church and family. See E. Spuller, Lamennais, étude Whistoire politique et re- 
ligieuse (Paris, 1892) ; also F. Duine, Lamennais (Paris, 1922), who calls Lamennais 
the founder of liberal Catholicism and the inspirer of Christian socialism. 
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church, the preservation of the family by recognition of its author- 
ity, the organization of economic life in associations, and the free- 
dom of all these groups from the state.** It may be seen as well in 
the most notable book produced by the movement, that of La-Tour- 
du-Pin. It is a striking indication of the influence of the Revolu- 
tion upon French thought that a writer in the eighteen-seventies 
still takes it as the principal source of the social problems in 
France. It is le régime corporatif which La-Tour-du-Pin extols, 
one in which there shall be decentralization, localism, and freedom 
of all groups from the state.“ 

The critique of the monistie state from the point of view of the 
group is by no means restricted to Catholic reform programs in 
France. The revival of medieval corporatism by Bonald precedes 
no less the ideas of such men as Proudhon in economics and Duguit 
in jurisprudence. There are sufficient references to Bonald in 
Proudhon to indicate that Bonald had greatly impressed him.** 
The impression is manifest in Proudhon’s sharp criticism of 
Rousseau, his rejection of the Revolution, and his vehement oppo- 
sition to democracy almost in the terms of Bonald.** The effect of 
traditionalism can be observed also in Proudhon’s defence of 
localism, in his insistence upon education by apprenticeship, and in 
his derivation of justice from the group. Above all it may be seen 
in his respect for the family, and his subordination of the wife to 
the absolute power of the husband.** It is essentially a corpora- 
tive or syndicalist organization of economic life that Proudhon 
supports, one which would be characterized by a high degree of 
local autonomy and federalism, and which would be not unlike the 
guild organization of the Middle ages. Socialist Proudhon may 
have been, but it is a socialism that holds a good deal in common 
with Bonald’s traditionalism. The influence of Proudhon’s ideas 
upon the development of French socialist thought in the nineteenth 

*1 Parker T. Moon, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in 
France (New York, 1921), 252. 

42 Vers un ordre social chrétien (Paris, 1907). See especially pp. 212-7 for a 
synopsis of the author’s views. 

*8 See especially the Mélanges, III, 42 and Idée générale de la révolution au 
XIX? siécle, 109. 

*4 “Democracy is merely the state raised to the n™ power.” (Solution du prob- 
léme social, 86.) See also Idée générale, 116 f. 

‘5 La pornocratie, 89. Any comparison between Bonald and Proudhon must 
break however when it comes to religion. 
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century explains a great deal of Marx’s contempt for the form 
which the labor movement took in France, and his desire to remove. 
the centre of socialism to Germany.*® 

Jurisprudence too in its nineteenth-century development in 
France bears the imprint of traditionalism. It was Le Play who 
was among the first to insist upon the legal responsibility of state 
officials before the law,*’ an insistence which became the basis of a 
systematic movement of legal reform. To make the state an object 
of suit was in effect a revival of the medieval principle of the 
supremacy of law over the ruler, and an attack upon the constitu- 
tional principle, held equally by the Bourbons and the Revolution, 
that the state is superior to law.** In its theoretical aspects the 
movement implied the derivation of law not from the state but from 
society, from ‘‘social solidarity,’’ as Duguit has phrased it. More 
than any other it was Duguit, himself a student of Durkheim, who 
formulated the principal categories of legal pluralism in France. 
It is doubtful if he ever read Bonald, but his insistence upon the 
priority of the group to the individual in the realm of law, as well 
as upon the limited competence of the state, and his rejection of 
legal individualism and popular sovereignty, are aspects of Duguit 
which reflect the influence of traditionalism.* 

IV 

It was Bonald’s devotion to the forms and values of traditional 
society that provided the touchstone for all of his judgments. He 
opposed individualism because it would lead to democracy, and he 
rejected democracy because he felt it was inherently more central- 
izing than other forms of government. Democracy by its very 
effect upon the traditional authorities of church and family must 
soon become identical with despotism. Democracy and despotism 
share the common objective of levelling social differences, of pro- 
moting equality, and thereby leaving the individual more nakedly 

*° A desire which expressed itself in the hope that Prussia would defeat France 
in the war of 1870 so that the German predominance would shift the centre of 
gravity of socialism from France to Germany. (Der Briefwechsel zwischen Marz 
und Engels (Stuttgart, 1913], IV, 339-40.) 

*? See Le Play’s La réforme sociale, III, 630-34. 

*® On this subject and its implications see G. Teissier, La résponsabilité de la 
puissance publique (Paris, 1906). 

*° See Duguit’s Les transformations du droit public (Paris, 1913), and his Le 
droit social, le droit individuel, et la transformation de VEtat (Paris, 1911). 
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Axposed to the state. Monarchy on the other hand considers an 
individual in his social relationships; the limit of its power is in 
social institutions.” 

Such judgments are by all ordinary standards reactionary. 
Yet these objections of Bonald to democracy are to be found recur- 
ring again and again in so liberal a work as Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America. Tocqueville likewise commented upon the 
‘*democratic tendency which leads men unceasingly to multiply the 
privileges of the state,’’ and he pointed out, almost in the words of 
Bonald, the common interest of the despot and the democrat in 
levelling all social distinctions, the better to expand the influence 
of the state. Tocqueville to be sure did not repudiate democracy, 
but he was aware of the same qualities in it that had been pointed 
out by Bonald, and his own defence of democracy in America was 
predicated upon the hope that there at least the social groups and 
traditional relationships among men would be less easily weakened. 
Tocqueville had little hope that democracy in France would escape 
extreme centralization.” 

This criticism of democracy and of its atomization of society is 
similarly the theme of Taine’s great Origines de la France con- 
temporaime. His censure of the Revolution for its destruction of 
traditional society and for its intensification of the centralizing 
tendencies of the Bourbon monarchy lent great support to Bonald. 
For Taine too the ‘‘modern régime’”’ is made increasingly despotic 
by the democratic desire to weaken the traditional authorities, to 
extinguish localisms, and to unify authority in the state.** In his 
Notes sur l’ Angleterre Taine like Bonald expresses the view that 
monarchy and an established aristocracy are intrinsically more 

respectful of the social relationships of men than democracy.” 


5° Oeuvres, I, 355-358. See also II, 357, where he writes: “Sous la démocratie 
de la Convention et du Directoire, l’administration était horriblement monarchique 
ou plutét despotique; . . . Sous Bonaparte, l’administration était aussi despotique 
que le gouvernement; mais ce gouvernement méme était aussi une démocratie mili- 
taire, car le despotisme est la démocratie dans le eamp, comme la démocratie est le 
despotisme dans la cité.” 

51 Democracy in America (tr. by F. Bowen, Boston, 1876). See especially II, 
119, 365-72, and 442. 

52 Le régime moderne, see especially II, bk. 4 and ITI, eh. 1. 

®8 This point has been made more recently by Ortega y Gasset in his Revolt of 
the Masses. The monarchical state, he writes, “instinetively respects society much 
more than our democratic state, which is more intelligent but has less sense of his- 
toric responsibility.” (131) 
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Not least in Bonald’s objections to democracy are what he feels 
to be its military implications. In his own time he observed the 
rise of the levée en masse in the same circumstances which pro- 
duced the Convention. Conscription he felt was the natural ad- 
junct of popular sovereignty and democratic warfare. By contrast, 
the warfare of the ancien régime was limited in scope and essen- 
tially voluntary in recruitment. ‘‘It was with conscripts that 
Rome carried on continuous wars until a universal empire was 
created; and it is with conscripts that France has ravaged all 
Europe.’’™* 

Bonald’s preference for monarchy carries with it no yearnings 
for centralized political government. What is implicit in his 
critique of democracy is explicit elsewhere. Government must be 
decentralized in the ancient communes and provinces. The com- 
mune is ‘‘la véritable famille politique.’’ Centralization he insists 
is devitalizing, and in the long run ruinous to government as well 
as society. ‘‘If in the machinery of the state, the operation tends 
to fix itself at the centre, the extremities will perish’’—a phrase 
that is clearly the source of Lamennais’ more celebrated assertion 
that ‘‘centralization induces apoplexy at the centre and anemia at 
the extremities.’’* 

Bonald has been called not inaptly a prophet of the past. His 
mind glowed with the vision of a society that had existed in its 
fullness several centuries earlier in Europe. Yet there is in his 
revival of medievalism more than one link with the contemporary 
world. Quite apart from his relationship to the present through 
the ideas of such writers as those mentioned above, he must be said 
to have given luminous expression to a problem that becomes more 
and more the central one of our time: the place of the social group— 
and of social authority—in the modern state. Democracy by itself 
is not the sole answer; for, as Carlton Hayes has had recent occa- 
sion to remind us, there can be such a thing as democratic totali- 
tarianism. Democracy is fundamentally a theory of political 
authority, and it is not intrinsically synonomous with the liberal 
view of the immunity of private entities from the state. 

54 Oeuvres, II, 134-8. The recent work of Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed 
Horde: 1793-1939, is based upon this argument that mass warfare arose with 
French democracy and the levée en masse. It was Taine who called conseription the 
twin brother of universal suffrage. “One thrusts a ballot in the hands of every 


adult, and the other puts a soldier’s knapsack upon every adult’s back.” 
°° Bonald, Oeuvres, II, 1074. 
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Moreover, democracy has not thus far prevented the;decline of 
that sphere of social organization whose full demise is\seen in the 
contemporary total state. It is unnecessary here to review in 
detail the reports of social workers on the decline of the family, 
church, and community, with the consequent effects upon human 
personality. It is enough to observe briefly that in the atomization 
of traditional society lies much of the explanation of the lure of 
the omnicompetent state for the European masses. It is a com- 
monplace that the totalitarian leader flourishes among the rootless, 
undifferentiated mass, among aggregates whose customary rela- 
tionships of family and religion have become attenuated and de- 
stroyed. The issue which totalitarianism has raised is not simply 
that of freedom versus authority. Authority any society must 
possess. The issue is between a society in which the maintenance 
of social order shall be a function of free social groups, and one in 
which all authority is concentrated in the state, democratic or other- 
wise. Jacques Maritain is but giving modern focus to Bonald when 
he contrasts the democracy which ‘‘suppresses authority and pre- 
serves power’’ with the democracy which is founded upon the tra- 
ditional authorities. ‘‘The ruin of authority and of the principle 
of authority—to the benefit of power without authority, without 
the foundations of justice and law and without the limit—is con- 
summated in the totalitarian state.’’*® 

Bonald was not a liberal in any of the senses in which we com- 
monly use that word today, and there is assuredly much in his con- 
ception of society that we should find unacceptable. His insistence 
upon pure monarchy, his defense of an hereditary nobility, his fear 
of uncontrolled political discussion are points which do not fit into 
the aspirations of the free world today. One must recognize too the 
readiness with which some of Bonald’s ideas have lent themselves 
to the uses of the Action Francaise, and observe finally how marked 
is the resemblance between certain views of Bonald and some of the 
statements of policy which have come from Chief of State Pétain in 
Vichy France. Such facts are undeniable, and have been given the 
proper attention of other students of Bonald. 

Yet, granting all this, there remains in Bonald a clear strain 
of thought which must remove him from any real connection with 
the totalitarianism which has become ascendant in the modern 
world. His insistence upon the divided nature of secular authority, 
58 Scholasticism and Politics (New York, 1940), 95. 
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upon political decentralization, upon the strength of the social 
group and its freedom from the state are points which hardly fit 
the realities of National Socialism. His subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the family, church, and community leans undoubtedly 
toward severity, but in a world in which the very decline of these 
groups has helped to hasten the advent of the total state, we may 
well ponder the emphasis which Bonald has given them. 

Where the individyal stands alone in face of the state he is 
helpless, for it is only in their social interdependences that men are 
given the will to resist tyranny. ‘‘Man has a horror of aloneness,’’ 
Balzac has written, and it is merely adding to this to observe that 
individual isolation prolonged in society must soon breed a desire 
for association in Leviathan. Totalitarianism, in its complete 
form, is the crushing of the individual. The conditions of its origin 
however lie in the disintegration and ruin of those social loyalties 
which have historically mediated between the individual and the 
state. Surely the lesson of contemporary Europe is that a politi- 
cally guaranteed freedom of the individual is not alone sufficient to 
withstand the attraction of the omnicompetent state. No free so- 
ciety can endure without the articulation of values which is con- 
ferred by spontaneous social groups, groups whose claims upon 
their members are the measure of their freedom from the state. 


University of California. 








THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART* 


By Marrua WOLFENSTEIN 


Taine’s philosophy of art revolves around one central problem, 
the problem of the relation of history to values. The question is 
whether we can reconcile a universal standard of value with the 
historical variations of art and taste. Taine began by asserting 
that is was not possible. The theorist of art, he thought, should 
abandon the old project of judging art, and apply himself to the 
more useful work of correlating artistic phenomena with other 
facts of social life. This was his own intention as an historian of 
literature and the plastic arts. He wished to make his attitude as 
impartial as that of a botanist, observing that different kinds of 
vegetation appear under different climatic conditions. Taine could 
not, however, eliminate all considerations of value. Unacknowl- 
edged value-judgments forced their way into his historical studies. 
Eventually Taine recognized this fact, and confronted the task of 
formulating and justifying his implicit criteria. But the standard 
of value which he proceeded to elaborate remained uncodrdinated 
with his earlier historical approach. His theory of value failed to 
overcome the difficulties which his historical observations had 
raised. 

The intellectual struggle which appears in Taine’s philosophy 
of art is part of a more intimate and at the same time a more 
widely social process. A thinker’s ability to solve the problems 
that he undertakes is not a result exclusively of his wit and learn- 
ing. It is also a function of his emotional attitudes and his relation 
to the society in which he lives. In the case of Taine, a basic 
ambivalence towards his society was responsible for the contra- 
dictions in his thinking about art. In order to integrate the histori- 
val and evaluational factors, a certain social adjustment is requi- 
site. The thinker must be able to discover some institution or 
movement in his society which he can identify as the actual or po- 
tential agency for realizing what he considers valuable. Such an 
adjustment does not in itself constitute a solution of the problems 
of art criticism, but it provides a necessary condition for their 

* This essay was completed on a fellowship from the American Association of 
University Women, 1940-41. 
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solution. In thinkers who succeeded better than Taine in solving 
the problem of history and values, some such adaptation was 
achieved. 

I 

Taine’s writings on literature and lectures on art fall almost 
entirely between the dates of two revolutions, that of 1848 and that 
of 1870. The mention of these events in relation to Taine is not 
arbitrary. Let us begin with the year 1848. In that year, Taine, 
an ascetic young man of twenty, filled with an enthusiasm for 
philosophical ideas, entered 1’Ecole Normale in Paris. He came 
from a provincial family of very modest means, but of the profes- 
sional class. His mother had decided that he should become a 
teacher, since in that profession it would not be necessary to buy 
him a practice. Absorbed in his studies, Taine remained aloof from 
the political events that were agitating Paris. His attitude at this 
time is revealed in his letters. He writes to a friend that both 
parties, the socialists and the reactionaries, revolt and disgust him. 
‘‘Tt is a war between those who would leave others to die of starva- 
tion and keep everything for themselves, and those who strive to 
rob those who have anything.’”* In the same letter, he states that 
he has one or two firm opinions in politics. ‘‘The first is that the 
right of property is absolute.’’ Committed in this way to regard 
the revolutionaries as robbers, Taine nevertheless takes a suffi- 
ciently unenthusiastic view of the bourgeois professional world in 
which his future course lies. Passing in review the professions of 
which his society affords a choice, he finds them all permeated by 
servility and mean interest. ‘‘Forced to sell myself, I have sold 
as little of myself as I could.’’ In becoming a professor, he will 
be free except for eight hours a week.’ 

1H. Taine, sa Vie et Correspondance, I (Paris, 1902), 87, Letter to Prévost- 
Paradol, May 1849. Taine’s political indecision expressed itself in abstention from 
voting. 

2 Ibid., 90. Taine’s dissatisfaction with his society is associated with dissatis- 
faction with himself. He wished to be a creative writer, but early abandoned hope 
of succeeding in that line. Cf. Hilda Norman, “The Personality of Hippolyte 
Taine,” PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 543-4, on Taine’s self-contempt because of his 
lack of artistic creativeness. In a youthful letter he wrote, “I feel that I am and 
will always be insignificant.” Mme. Saint-René Taillandier, in “Mon Oncle Taine,” 
Revue Hebdomadaire, VII (1931), 158, records a frequent saying of Taine’s later 
years: “I have written twenty-two volumes. I would give them all to have written 
La Chartreuse de Parme.” Taine did once try writing a novel, called Etienne 
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While Taine continued with his studies, the political reaction 
which the uprising of 1848 provoked was moving to reorganize the 
French school system. Up until this time the materialist and 
anti-clerical philosophy of the revolution of 1789 had prevailed; the 
bourgeoisie had used it in their struggle against feudal institutions. 
Following their successful revolution, they had made repeated at- 
tempts to exclude the influence of the Catholic Church from the edu- 
cational system. Now, in their terror at the socialist threat, the 
bourgeoisie were driven to join forces with their old enemies.’ It 
is related that after the revolution of February 24th the philoso- 
pher Victor Cousin, who held an influential position in the Univer- 
sity, exclaimed to a friend, ‘‘ Let us run and throw ourselves at the 
feet of the bishops; they alone are able to save us today.’* The 
churchmen on their side were quick to point out that it was due to 
the dominance of the old revolutionary ideology in the University 
that so many unsound ideas had arisen. The leader of the Catholic 
party urged the reéstablishment of religious control of education 
as the antidote to socialism.’ Consequently in 1850 there was en- 
acted the Falloux law, which made possible the renewed ascendency 
of the Church in education, and implied the submission of the 
official philosophy to the requirements of Church dogma.° 

The effect of this change was not immediately felt in 1’Ecole 
Normale, where the régime had been extremely liberal.’ Taine was 
permitted to spend his formative years under the influence of an 
intellectual tradition which, little as he suspected it, stood under 
the threat of imminent suppression. Thus he was destined to 
graduate into an alien environment, and to find himself, half in- 
voluntarily, a rebel in the academic world. The first intimation 





Mayran. Apparently discouraged, he left it unfinished. It was published posthu- 
mously in Revue des deux Mondes (1909). 

8’ Charles Seignobos, The Rise of European Civilization (New York, 1938), 
350-51; R. W. Collins, Catholicism and the Second French Republic (New York, 
1923), 46. 

* Collins, op. cit., 270-71. 

5 Ibid., 302-3. 

® Seignobos, A Political History of Europe since 1814 (New York, 1900), 167. 
There was continued curtailment of freedom of instruction under Napoleon ITI, par- 
ticularly in the departments of philosophy and history. 

? Vie et Correspondance, I, 113-15. The editor writes, “It seemed that l’Ecole 
Normale was a privileged place, a sort of intellectual oasis which the reaction of 
1850 was not able to touch.” 
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which he had of his misfortune was when he came up for his final 
examination before a board of examiners from outside the school. 
Taine had in his adolescence abandoned the Catholic faith.* In 
his undergraduate years he had devoted himself to studying 
Spinoza, from whom he probably derived the belief in universal 
determinism which became one of his fixed principles. When in his 
examination he took Spinoza as the basis for discourses on morals 
and free will, it is not surprising that his clerically-minded inquisi- 
tors found his arguments ‘‘absurd.’” Taine was regarded as a 
typical product of 1’Ecole Normale, for which the new educational 
authorities had already planned a thorough house-cleaning.”® 

Taine’s failure on this examination marked the beginning of a 
series of academic reverses. Though his teachers and classmates 
had anticipated a brilliant career for him, he was sent away to an 
obscure provincial school, and there kept under strict and suspi- 
cious surveillance.** When the following year he was assigned a 
still more unsuitable post, he revolted against his uncongenial posi- 
tion, and resigned from the school system.** A further event acted 
to force Taine away from the field of philosophy and psychology, 
in which he had originally intended to specialize. His doctoral 
thesis on sensation was rejected. While this thesis was never pub- 
lished, we may infer its general tenor from Taine’s later psycho- 
logical treatise, De l’Intelligence, into which he incorporated all his 
earlier studies. Taine probably advanced the view that all the 
ideas of the mind are ultimately traceable to sensations. To the 
University authorities this must have seemed a reassertion of the 
proscribed eighteenth-century ideology.** It was as a result of this 
rejection that Taine turned to the less dangerous field of literature, 
and wrote a new thesis on La Fontaine. Meanwhile he assiduously 
attended scientific lectures to seek reénforcement for his heterodox 
philosophical views. 

®C. C. Charaux, “Hippolyte Taine 4 l’Ecole Normale,” Etudes Franciscaines 
(XXXV, 1923), 567-8, recalls Taine’s expressions of religious scepticism in his 
school-days. 

® Vie et Correspondance, I, 126. 

10 Thid., 129. 

11 Thid., 142, 146. 

12 Thid., 307. 

13 Mary Duclaux, “The Youth of Taine,” Fortnightly Review, LXXVIII 
(1902), 951. Taine’s psychology “appeared the rankest materialism to the Idealists 
of 1850” (952), Taine’s psychological analyses “brought him nearer year by year 
to the school of Condillac.” 
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In 1857 Taine published Les Philosophes Francais du X1Xe 
Siécle. This book is a brilliant polemic against the spiritualistic or 
eclectic philosophy, most completely exemplified in Cousin, which 
had superseded the materialist philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Taine contrasts the philosophical integrity of Condillac with 
the political opportunism and apologetic spirit of Cousin.“ Cousin 
ends by offering his eclecticism as a support for the dogmas of the 
Church. His philosophy ‘‘does not depend on facts or analyses. 
Its first principle is to edify honest souls and to suit fathers of 
families.’ It has succeeded because it fulfils certain require- 
ments of the times. But it acts to repress all invention; it is im- 
potent to lead any fresh intellectual movement. If its precepts 
were consistently carried out, all the new findings of science would 
have to be suppressed as subversive to public morality.** Taine 
discovers the corrupting motive of the official philosophy in its 
subordination to moral ends. To avoid such subversion of truth, 
Taine recommends that the philosopher should be, like the scientist, 
purely impartial. Taine himself follows this procedure. When he 
philosophizes, he steps out of his réle as a member of society. 
What sort of practical consequences may follow from his inquiries 
does not concern him. One of his politically preoccupied opponents 
may object, ‘‘ But you set up a revolution in the minds of French- 
men.’’ Taine in his philosophical réle replies, ‘‘I know nothing 
about it. Are there such beings as Frenchmen?’’™ 


Il 


The intention of maintaining scientific impartiality constituted 
the distinctive feature of Taine’s approach to art. In Les Philo- 
sophes Francais he had observed that Cousin judged every school 
of art according to whether it upheld the morality to which he was 
devoted. In contrast, Taine’s scientific aesthetics ‘‘neither par- 
dons nor proscribes; it verifies and explains.’"* In his thesis on 

14 Les Philosophes Francais du X1Xe Siécle (second ed., Paris, 1860), 135-40. 

15 Thid., 140. 

16 Thid., 36-9. The physiology of the brain, the correlation of different psycho- 
logical abilities with different brain centers, undermines the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The findings of embryology conflict with the orthodox doctrine 
of preformation, ete. 

17 Thid., 35-6. 

18 Philosophie de V Art (12th ed., Paris, 1906), I, 12. 
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La Fontaine he had already announced this scientific approach.” 
He now proceeded to apply it in a long series of essays on litera- 
ture, and later in his lectures on the plastic arts.” 

The method of studying art which Taine chose as a basis and 
justification for his impartial attitude was the historical approach 
introduced by the Romantics. The Romantics had wished to com- 
bat the classical tradition in art and to rescue mediaeval art from 
the obloquy which it had suffered since the Renaissance. To this 
end they had formulated a set of historical arguments. Each epoch 
of history, they argued, had its distinctive institutions. Men were 
molded and remolded by these changing social forms. Thus men 
could not be regarded as the same throughout history. The pecu- 
liar institutions and the corresponding psychology of each period 
gave rise to different styles and standards of art. The merits of 
each artistic style were relative to the prevailing social institutions. 
The standards embodied in the art of one epoch could not be set 
up as authoritative for another. These general arguments were 
applied to the comparison of ancient and mediaeval art. The 
classicists were wrong to condemn mediaeval art on the score that 
it failed to conform to ancient canons. Mediaeval art had an ex- 
cellence of its own, which derived from its appropriateness to 
feudalism and Christianity. However admirable ancient art might 
remain, it was necessary to recognize that the institutions to which 
it had been suited no longer existed. Thus modern artists could 
not hope successfully to emulate classical art. Their minds were 
formed by different institutions than the ancient ones. The insti- 
tutions which were decisive in differentiating the modern from the 
ancient mind were those dating from the Middle Ages. The practi- 
cal consequence then drawn was that the modern artist must regard 
the mediaeval tradition as the ‘‘indigenous’’ tradition, and seek 
to draw his inspiration from it and not from ancient models.” 

This romantic doctrine was highly suited to Taine’s purpose. 
It was necessary only to eliminate the programmatic conclusion, 

% La Fontaine et ses Fables (6th ed., Paris, 1875), v. (First published in 
1853.) 

*° In 1864, Taine was appointed professor of the history of art at l’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It was there that he delivered his lectures on the plastic arts. 

21 Cf. Mme. de Staél, De l’Allemagne (Paris, 1818), I, 264-6; Chateaubriand, 
Le Génie du Christianisme (Paris, 1852), I, 179; Ballanche, Essai sur les Institu- 
tions Sociales, Oeuvres (Paris, 1833), II, 398-9. 
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and the opposition of classical and romantic as two competing al- 
ternatives. Taine envisaged an indefinite number of historical 
epochs, each occasioning forms of art appropriate to it, each pro- 
viding a subject for historical analysis. In the writings of the 
Romantics there had already been a tendency to transform the 
problem of the theorist of art from passing judgment on works of 
art to correlating them with developments in other provinces of 
social life.** The Romantics had also indicated the relativistic im- 
plication of their historical view,** which supported Taine’s re- 
quirement of impartiality; artistic standards were not to be de- 
fended or combatted, but to be regarded as mere historical data. 

The salient points of Taine’s historical relativism may now be 
indicated. Taine observes that, since the beginning of the century, 
‘it was perceived that a work of literature is not a mere play of 
imagination, a solitary caprice of a heated brain, but a transcript 
of contemporary manners, a type of a certain kind of mind.’’** The 
problem which he sets himself therefore is to discover what condi- 
tions of social life have given rise to a particular work or school of 
art.” It is necessary to recognize the diversities of art and taste 
which an historical survey reveals.** The basis for this variety is 
found in the appearance of different psychological types, corre- 
sponding to different historical situations. Taine criticizes the 
eighteenth-century philosophers who regarded men of the most 
diverse social conditions ‘‘as if they were turned out of a common 
mold.’”” He considers that there is in each period of history ‘‘a 
group of circumstances controlling man.’’ Each historical situ- 

22 E.g., Mme. de Staél, De la Littérature considérée dans ses rapports avec les 
Institutions Sociales; Stendhal, Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. 

28 De Bonald, Legislation Primitive, II (Paris, 1829), 223. “Before comparing 
ancient and modern literature, it would be well perhaps to inquire whether a com- 
parison between them is possible, whether our fable is the fable of the ancients, our 
tragedy the tragedy of the ancients, our epic the epic of the ancients, and finally 
whether our society is the society of the ancients; because literature is the expres- 
sion of society, as the word is the expression of the man.” 

*4 History of English Literature (trans. by Van Laun, New York, Burt, 190-), 
I, 1. Chapters of this work were published as separate essays between 1856 and 
1863. They were first gathered into a volume in 1863. 

25 Thid., 24. 

26 Philosophie de V Art, 1,7. “If we pass in review the principal epochs of the 
history of art, we find the arts appear and disappear along with certain accompany- 
ing social and intellectual conditions.” 

27 History of English Literature, I, 6. 
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ation ‘‘develops in man corresponding needs, distinct aptitudes, 
and special sentiments.’’ The type that most fully exemplifies the 
qualities appropriate to the given conditions constitutes the ideal 
of the age. Taine sees passing in historical procession the Greek 
athlete, the mediaeval knight or monk, the Renaissance courtier, 
and the modern dissatisfied Faust-like man. In every age men 
award their admiration and sympathy to this current ideal, and the 
art of the period centers around it. The plastic arts represent it, 
as Greek sculpture embodied the athlete ideal; while the other arts 
appeal to the sentiments of the dominant type. Artistic excellence 
in any period is determined by conformity to the reigning ideal.” 

It follows that it is impossible to ascribe exclusive authority to 
any single standard of artistic excellence. We look upon the works 
of the past with different eyes from those of the author’s con- 
temporaries. Often these works leave us quite unmoved, and it is 
only by means of historical study that we can reconstruct the type 
of mind that took pleasure in them.” The same discrepancy would 
appear if a survivor of a past epoch could be confronted with the 
art of more recent times. Taine imagines the horror which Bal- 
zac’s style would inspire in an eighteenth-century French classicist. 
To a mind conditioned by the circumscribed regularity, the elegance 
and refinement of court life, Balzac would seem feverish, disor- 
dered, full of incongruous juxtapositions. It is just these qualities, 
however, which make iim congenial to minds formed by the confu- 
sion and rapid tempo of nineteenth-century Parisian life.*’ ‘‘There 
is, then, an infinite number of good styles. There are as many as 
there are epochs, nations, and great minds. All differ. ... The pre- 
tension to judge all styles by a single standard is as preposterous as 
the proposition to shape all minds in a single mold and to recon- 
struct all ages after a single plan.’’” 

The scientific character which Taine imparted to the doctrines 
derived from the Romantics consisted largely in the superimposi- 

28 Philosophie de lV Art, I, 101-3. Cf. Vie et Correspondance, II, 265. “The 
beautiful is a fixed relation between variables, what mathematicians call a function.” 

29 “Mme. de la Fayette,” Essais de Critique et d’Histoire (Paris, 1858), 309, 
“The style and sentiments of Mme. de la Fayette are so remote from ours that we 
have difficulty in understanding them. They are like perfumes so fine that we can 
hardly smell them. So much delicacy seems to us like coldness or insipidity. A 
transformed society has transformed the mind.” (First published 1857.) 

8° Balzac: A Critical Study (New York, 1906) 152. (First published 1858). 

51 Thid., 148-9. 
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tion of analogies borrowed from the natural sciences. For ex- 
ample, having read Darwin, Taine took the conformity of artistic 
styles to the prevailing social institutions as an instance of the law 
of natural selection.” Such analogies, which served to frighten the 
more timid of Taine’s contemporaries, added little to his working 
basis of interpretation. Indeed, it must be admitted that the soci- 
ologist can find few usable hypotheses in Taine. In the introduc- 
tion to his History of English Literature Taine presented his 
famous three factors of historical determination, the race, the 
milieu, and the moment. The race consists of the supposedly bio- 
logical inheritance of a nation; the milieu includes physical en- 
vironment and prevailing social institutions; and the moment, the 
acquired momentum which these institutions carry over from the 
past.** However, the difference between what is racially inherited 
and what is determined by temporary social conditions remains 
uncertain in Taine’s own mind.” It is also impossible to differenti- 
ate in any concrete case between what he means to attribute to the 
milieu and what to the moment. Setting aside the geographical 
component of the milieu, the three factors reduce to one, an un- 
differentiated mass of social phenomena. Through much of the 
History of English Literature we find that Taine’s historical 
method consists chiefly in interspersing facts of general social 
history with facts of literary history. His intention to adopt a 
social approach to art failed to mature into a set of concrete 
hypotheses. 
Ill 

Despite his constant professions of scientific impartiality, Taine 
could not help regarding the different artists and works of art that 
he analyzed as of unequal value. He attempted to disguise these 
value-judgments as judgments of what is typical of a particular 
age or nation. He calls some artists ‘‘greater’’ than others; but 

82 Philosophie de V’ Art, I, 53-4. 

88 History of English Literature, I, 12-18. 

84 For example, in defining the character of the French race, Taine discovers 
its distinguishing mark in the capacity to develop consecutive ideas easily, clearly, 
and endlessly (History of English Literature, I, 82-3). Elsewhere he refers to the 
same intellectual peculiarity when he is defining the type of man produced by 
eighteenth-century French society (The Ancient Régime [trans. by John Durand, 
New York, 1896], 184 f.). For a detailed reduction of Taine’s supposedly racial 
characteristics to socially acquired traits, ef. Paul Lacombe, La Psychologie des 
Individus et des Sociétés chez Taine, Historien des Littératures (Paris, 1906), 32-48. 
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he maintains that he means only to indicate their superior degree 
of conformity to their social environment. The History of English 
Literature abounds in such ambiguous judgments. For example, 
Taine calls Byron the ‘‘greatest’’ of modern English writers; but 
he explains this as meaning that Byron is the ‘‘most English.’’* 
Taine dislikes the Restoration dramatists; the reason he gives is 
that they attempted to borrow French forms which were unsuited 
to the English character.” 

Here Taine borrows another doctrine of the Romantics. He 
repeats one of their most striking fallacies. The Romantics had 
argued that art is a product of the ‘‘indigenous”’ tradition; from 
this view they attempted to draw the consequence that art ought 
to be the product of this tradition. But the same relation cannot 
be asserted truly as an historical law and meaningfully as a norma- 
tive one. If art is inevitably determined by the so-called indigenous 
tradition, it is meaningless to exhort artists to follow this prece- 
dent. They cannot do otherwise. On the other hand, if the impera- 
tive is meaningful, it must be that the so-called indigenous tradition 
is not the sole determinant of artistic production. In the case of 
the Romantics, the latter interpretation is applicable. The ‘‘in- 
digenous’’ tradition to which the Romantics appealed was by no 
means the exclusive determinant of art in their society. Classical 
art, which they regarded as alien, had set the ruling standards for 
several centuries. The nineteenth-century classicist could cite 
precedent no less than the Romantic. The fallacy of appealing to 
history to decide disputes of value is thus apparent. Those who 
make this appeal always select one out of several historical prece- 
dents, while failing to make explicit the principle of value which 
has guided their selection. 

Taine’s use of the terms ‘‘most English”’ and ‘‘truly English’’ 
to discriminate among English writers is subject to the same criti- 
cism. Taine has selected, chiefly on the basis of implicit standards 
of value, certain English writers as superior. He then defines the 
English character in keeping with his favorites. Frequently it be- 
comes necessary to alter the ‘‘typical’’ English character, as Taine 
admires writers of diverse affinities. For example, Byron is ‘‘most 
English’’ because he embodies the characteristically English spirit 
of rebellion. It is this which made it possible for Byron to sympa- 

85 History of English Literature, II, 344. 

86 Tbid., I, 563-74. 
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thize with the heroes of the French Revolution at the very time his 
countrymen (all so much less English) were fighting to put down 
the Revolution.*” However, Taine also admires Burke. Thus in 
discussing Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, Taine 
remarks, ‘‘Real England hates and detests the maxims of the 
French Revolution.’ 

If we examine Taine’s procedure more closely we shall be able 
to uncover his suppressed criteria of value. In the History of En- 
glish Literature he devotes much more space to some writers than 
to others. Shakespeare for example claims many more pages than 
any other Renaissance writer. Byron occupies a lengthy chapter, 
while Southey, the poet laureate of the day, is disposed of in a few 
pages. It would seem that Taine has selected for particular at- 
tention just those writers who are able to command admiration be- 
yond the limits of their age and nation, those who are called 
‘‘vreat’’ in retrospect. Taine, however, attempts to justify this 
emphasis from the point of view of his historical project. He had 
written earlier, ‘‘The more perfect a poet is, the more national he 
is.’’** Now he goes on to say, ‘‘ When a work is rich, and one knows 
how to interpret it, we find there the psychology of a soul, fre- 
quently of an age, now and then of a race. In this light, a great 
poem, a fine novel ... are more instructive than a heap of historians 
with their histories. .. . In this consists the importance of literary 
works: they are instructive because they are beautiful. . . . It is by 
representing the mode of being of a whole nation and a whole age, 
that a writer rallies round him the sympathies of an entire age and 


an entire nation.’’*° 


Let us now ask what Taine means by the word ‘‘great’’ in this 
passage. Apparently there are four qualities of a work which 
Taine considers positively correlated: having ‘‘greatness,’’ em- 
bodying the ‘‘psychology of the age,’’ ‘‘representing the mode of 
being of a whole nation and a whole age,’’ and ‘‘commanding the 
sympathies of the age and nation.’’ Let us consider whether the 
latter three qualities invariably go together. If they do not, which 
of them is crucial in Taine’s estimation of ‘‘ greatness’’? 

I shall take Byron as a test case, since Taine considers him the 

8? Jbid., II, 348-50. 

88 Tbid., 108. 


89 La Fontaine, 344. 
49 History of English Literature, I, 25-6. 
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greatest of modern English writers. First, let us ask whether 
Taine makes out a case for Byron’s rallying round him the sympa- 
thies of his age and nation. Such a case might be made out. But 
Taine on the contrary stresses the antipathy which Byron aroused 
in his compatriots.** Turning to the next possibility, did Byron ex- 
press the prevailing attitudes of his age and nation? Here Taine 
assures us that Byron ‘‘fought all his life against the society from 
which he came.’’ He attacked mercilessly the reigning hypocrisy 
and constraint of English society. It is not surprising ‘‘that En- 
glishmen clamored and repudiated the monster,’’ that Southey 
pontifically denounced him as a rebel ‘‘against the holiest ordi- 
nances of human society.’’ So far from being at one with his con- 
temporaries, Byron, according to Taine, stood ‘‘alone against all, 
against an armed society.’ 

There remains one characteristic which may still be correlated 
with what Taine considers great: ‘‘representation of the mode of 
being of a whole nation and a whole age.’’ Here in fact is what 
Taine values most in an artist, veridical observation, seeing things 
‘‘as they are.’’ It was because of this capacity that Byron was able 
to penetrate the shams of English society, to perceive the misery 
underlying the surface decorum. His ‘‘poet’s discernment’’ led 
him to see the truth.** This standard is the one which Taine applies 
throughout. He says of Shakespeare that he reproduces life entire 
without trying to ennoble it.“* On the same basis he criticizes those 
writers who fail to be impartial observers.** He defines a novelist 
as ‘fa psychologist, who naturally and involuntarily sets psychol- 


ogy at work. ... He loves to picture feelings, to perceive their con- 
nections. ... In his eyes they are forces, having various directions 


and magnitudes. About their justice and injustice he troubles him- 
self little.’** We may now recall that this artistic ideal had been 
explicitly adopted by certain novelists of Taine’s day, notably 

*1 Tbid., II, 345, “His ideas were banned during his life. . . . To this day, 
English critics are unjust to him. . . . He suffered the pain of the resentment he 
provoked, and the repugnance to which he gave rise.” 

*2 Tbid., 345, 351, 377-8. 

*8 History of English Literature, II, 379. “True artists are perspicacious: it is 
in this that they outstrip us: we judge from hearsay and formulas. ...; they... 
from accomplished facts and things.” 

“4 Thid., I, 376, 424. 

*S Tbid., II, 220. Taine reproaches Fielding for his moralizing tendency. 

6 Thid., 496. 
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Flaubert and Zola.*’ Thus Taine is unwittingly applying to the 
art of other times a standard peculiar to his own. 

What I particularly wish to remark is Taine’s inability to co- 
ordinate his implicit evaluational principle with his historical 
analysis. It is in respect to just that quality which Taine considers 
valuable in an artist that he fails to establish a social derivation. 
Taine’s critics have argued that it is only the mediocre artist who 
‘‘dates.’’ The great artist does not succumb to the fashions of the 
moment, and so appears in retrospect undistorted by temporary 
peculiarities.** Contrary to what Taine had set out to prove, he 
agrees in practice with his critics. For him too, the great artist 
stands alone, his vision unobscured by the biases of his contempo- 
raries. His strength resides in an individual quality, poetic per- 
spicacity. In fact, of course, Taine himself cites plentiful evidence 
to show that Byron, for example, was far from being an isolated 
figure. At war with conservative English society, Byron was in- 
spired by the ideals of the French Revolution. Taine is able to see 
Byron as a protagonist of these disappointed hopes.** Yet he is 
unable to establish any connection between these social relations 
and the quality in Byron which he admires. 

Taine’s conception of the great artist derives from his concep- 
tion of his own method as a thinker. Regarding his opponents as 
determined by social motives, he was unable to see that his scientific 
aims also had an historical derivation. The historical line from 
which Taine drew his strength had fallen into official disrepute. 
And while he rejected the official philosophy he still could not iden- 
tify himself with the opponents of the regime. Hence his concep- 
tion of himself as holding aloof from all social influences, and his 
analogous conception of the great impartial artists. 

47 Flaubert, Correspondance, III (Paris, 1893), 117: “It is necessary that the 
moral sciences . . . proceed like the physical sciences, impartially. The poet is now 
required to have sympathy with everyone and for everything, in order to understand 
and describe them.” Cf. 331: “I believe that great art is scientific and impersonal.” 
Zola, Le Roman Expérimental (Paris, 1887), 22: “The experimental novel is a 
consequence of the scientific evolution of the age; it continues and completes physi- 
ology. . . . It substitutes for the study of the abstract man, the metaphysical man, 
the natural man subject to physico-chemical laws and determined by the influences 
of his environment; it is in a word the literature of our scientific age.” 

48 Lacombe, op. cit., 142-3. René Gibaudan, Les Idées Sociales de Taine 
(Paris, 1928), 107-8. Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “Reflections on the History of Ideas,” in 


this Journal I, 1 (1940). 
4° History of English Literature, II, 391. 
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IV 


It may be argued that Taine’s inconsistency in allowing his 
tastes to obtrude themselves in no way invalidates his basic doc- 
trine of historical relativism. As opposed to this view, I should 
like to indicate that the breakdown of Taine’s relativism may be 
traced to a doubtful psychological premise. Taine’s underlying 
assumption is that human nature in general is an abstraction to 
which no content can be assigned. As we have seen, Taine holds 
that there is not one psychology but many, a different one for each 
age and nation. Taine does not, however, accept these many psy- 
chologies as mysteriously given and inexplicable (as Spengler does 
later). He attempts to indicate how these psychological differ- 
ences come into being. There is in every historical period ‘‘a set 
of circumstances controlling man,’’ an institutional organization 
which ‘‘develops in man corresponding needs, distinct aptitudes 
and special sentiments.’’ This theory of the genesis of different 
psychologies involves at least one general psychological assump- 
tion, namely, that men’s characters are conditioned by their social 
environment. Admission of this one general psychological law 
would not, however, seriously alter the relativist conclusion, that 
for each man those things are best which his upbringing impels him 
to pursue. A more decisive objection to relativism would be that it 
involves a dubious conception of the process of conditioning. 

To put the argument in general terms, any theory of condition- 
ing would seem to presuppose some unconditioned needs as a 
starting point. These needs can be directed to the pursuit of many 
different objects. However, not all the objects which a need has 
been persuaded to seek are equally capable of satisfying it. The 
pursuits instigated by modern advertising afford obvious examples. 
Men can learn to behave in a great variety of ways, but they cannot 
learn to be equally happy in all of them. It is this obstinacy of 
feeling, underlying the malleability of behavior, which the relati- 
vist overlooks. The relativist argues that no value-judgment can 
take precedence over any other. If I say that you value the wrong 
things, this is merely a rather impertinent way of expressing the 
fact that my upbringing has been different from yours. What the 
relativist fails to see is that the different upbringings themselves 
may be capable of comparison, on the basis of their relative fitness 
to promote the satisfaction of human needs. The doubtful concep- 
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tion of conditioning to which the relativist seems committed is that 
all instances of conditioning are equally adequate and successful; 
that the basic needs are equally amenable to every institutional 
pattern.” 

Taine, while nominally committed to this view, was nevertheless 
unable to conceal his conviction that some institutions are better 
suited than others to satisfy human needs. Speaking of the conse- 
quences of ancient and mediaeval institutions, he wrote, ‘‘In 
Greece, we see physical perfection and a balance of faculties . . . in 
the Middle Ages, the intemperance of over-excited imaginations.’ 
The terms he uses betray clearly which set of social conditions 
Taine considered more conducive to human welfare. It was thus 
inevitable that Taine should sooner or later be forced to set up a 
universal standard of value. 

However, Taine’s historical relativism is not wholly invalidated 
by this necessity. The judgment that all social products satisfy 
human needs does not eliminate the applicability of historical 
qualifications. If we set up an ideal of human satisfaction, disre- 
garding the actual and limited alternatives between which our 
social situation affords a choice, we are Utopian. Similarly, if we 
judge the works of the past without reference to the limiting condi- 
tions under which they were produced, we are guilty of what may 
be called ‘‘retrospective Utopianism.’’ Within each social period, 
we may discriminate movements advancing and movements im- 
peding the further satisfaction of human needs. In judging the 
activities and productions of each period, we must take as our 
standard the limit of satisfaction obtainable under the existing 
conditions. At the same time, it is necessary to observe the point 
at which altered conditions make possible the surpassing of a pre- 
vious limit (or, in the case of retrogression, the unattainability of 
an earlier standard). Thus the ideal of any particular period is 
not to be mistaken for a universal norm. 


5° The view that there are universal human needs is confirmed by contemporary 
anthropologists, whose knowledge of the varieties of custom far exceeds that of 
nineteenth-century writers. Cf. Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New 
York, 1924), 155-6: “Modern anthropologists proceed on the assumption of the 
generic unity of the mind of man.” For a psychological analysis of how conformity 
to given social institutions may result in emotional conflicts and frustration, ef. 
Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), 286-9. 

51 Philosophie de lV Art, I, 101-2. 
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We may now specify the sense in which Taine’s historical 
formula is acceptable. Taine wrote that ‘‘there is an infinite num- 
ber of good styles. There are as many as there are epochs. ... All 
differ. ... The pretension to judge all styles by a single standard is 
as preposterous as the proposition to shape all minds in a single 
méld.’** As it stands, this statement is ambiguous, since it is not 
clear what is meant by ‘‘a single standard.’’ If the single standard 
is the very general one which requires the greatest possible satis- 
faction of human needs, the pretension to judge all styles by this 
standard is justified. But if the standard is the product of uni- 
versal needs interacting with the limited possibilities of a particu- 
lar historical situation, Taine is correct in saying that any single 
standard is of limited applicability.” 


V 


It was in the course of his lectures at 1’Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
that Taine became aware of the fact that he was really passing 
judgment on the works of which he had professed to give a purely 
impartial historical account. At the beginning of these lectures, 
Taine had announced, ‘‘ My sole duty is to offer you facts, and to 
show you how these facts are produced.’”* However, at the end of 
a series of lectures on Italian art, in which the art of the high 
Renaissance had been set above that of every other period except- 
ing ancient Greece, Taine was finally forced to admit, ‘‘We have 
always, and at every step pronounced judgment.’”* 

It may be of interest to consider why Taine’s evaluational bias, 
repressed and concealed in his literary studies, rose to the surface 
in his lectures on the plastic arts. During the period in which 
Taine wrote his most important essays on literature, from 1856 to 
1864, he was unable to obtain any professorial post. He had no 
platform from which to speak, and was identified with no school or 
party.” His assumed attitude of historical detachment in his essays 

52 Balzac, 148-9. 

58 Considerable specification would, of course, be necessary to render these 
general propositions adequate to the requirements of art criticism. It is sufficient, 
however, for the present purpose if we define the minimal philosophic basis for a 
combined historical and evaluational analysis of art. 

54 Philosophie de l’ Art, I, 12 (first published in 1865). 

5° “De VIdéal dans l’Art,” Philosophie de V Art, II, 234 (first published in 
1867). 

56 During those years, Taine gave private lessons, and held a post as examiner 
for a military academy. 
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corresponds to his actual social isolation. He felt it idle to adopt 
a pontifical réle, and viewed with scepticism men’s attempts to 
impose their values on others. In 1864, however, Taine was ap- 
pointed professor at l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As an officially ap- 
proved lecturer he felt encouraged to express his already decided 
convictions. He was all the more disposed to yield to this impulse 
as he found his biases reénforced by the academic program. In 
this school young artists were still being consecrated in the classi- 
val tradition. In an essay on l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts Taine relates 
how the pupils devoted ‘‘ten years of patience and good taste’’ to 
making a complete reproduction of Raphael’s loggia from the 
Vatican. The atmosphere of the school was congenial to Taine. In 
the classical courtyard, decorated with a copy of Raphael’s Galatea 
and casts from the Parthenon frieze, Taine found ‘‘a refuge for 
eyes wounded by the busy multitude ... by the active and inex- 
haustible ugliness of Parisian life and work.’’”’ 

In a series of lectures, ‘‘ De 1’Idéal dans 1’Art’’ (1867), Taine 
made explicit the basis for his artistic judgments. He begins by 
maintaining that the judgments he has pronounced are not merely 
personal or arbitrary. The masterpieces of the high Renaissance 
‘‘nass for the most beautiful in the judgment of all; all schools 
resort to them for models.’’** He has only repeated the ‘‘ definitive 
judgments which posterity pronounces.’’** Here Taine falls prey 
to the illusion of universal agreement which absorption in an insti- 
tution is apt to promote. Surrounded by the unanimity prevailing 
within the school, Taine loses sight of the variety of artistic tastes 
which his earlier historical studies emphasized. His appeal to the 
suffrage of posterity is also deceptive. Posterity is never unani- 
mous.” The posterity which we invoke to give authority to our 
judgments is always a limited group, selected on the basis of their 
agreement with us. 

57 “T Beole des Beaux-Arts et les Beaux-Arts en France,” Essais de Critique et 
@ Histoire (6th ed., Paris, 1892), 373. This essay was written after Taine had been 
lecturing at the school for three or four years. 

58 “De )’Idéal dans |’Art,” Phil. de V Art, II, 275. 

5° Thid., 234. 

60 Cf. Charles Lalo, L’Expression de la Vie dans l Art (Paris, 1933), 148. “Is 
the posterity which we call upon to judge equitably the Middle Ages our ancestors 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in whom we recognize so 
much taste in other respects? Or is it the Romantics and ourselves? Are the Middle 
Ages, according to our taste, the posterity of the ancient world, the good judge of 
its monuments, which they used as a stone quarry?” 
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Taine’s ‘‘De 1]’Idéal dans 1’Art,’’ however, signifies more than 
his assimilation to an academic institution. It provides the occa- 
sion for Taine to express his basic social attitudes. Like Ruskin 
and Morris, Taine takes art criticism as the basis for a general 
social critique. He glorifies the societies of the past which pro- 
duced the art he most admires, and contrasts his own society with 
those golden ages. The Renaissance and Greek antiquity are the 
periods in which Taine considers men were happiest. In con- 
trast there are two periods which Taine regards as characterized 
by human misery, the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century. 
Already in his History of English Literature Taine had written 
with enthusiasm of the ‘‘ pagan Renaissance,’’ in which the revival 
of invention and the increase of material goods raised men from 
the slough of mediaeval despond, emancipated them from theoc- 
racy, and concentrated their interests wholly on this world. After 
contrasting the Renaissance with the preceding age, he turns to 
compare it with later times. In Renaissance life there was ‘‘so 
open an appeal to the senses, so complete a return to nature, that 
our chilled and gloomy age is scarcely able to imagine it.’’* This 
two-directional comparison is significant. It is an antagonism en- 
gendered by his own society which imparts its animus to Taine’s 
comparison of the Renaissance and the Middle Ages. Let us recall 
that Taine’s polemical orientation had as its starting point his re- 
action against the Catholic revival which followed 1848. The moral 
and intellectual constraints which he condemns in mediaeval so- 
ciety are those which he sees revived in his ‘‘chilled and gloomy 
age.’ ”®? 

Taine’s critique of social institutions is based on a contrast be- 
tween the ‘‘natural’’ and the ‘‘civilized’’ man, which he borrows 
from the eighteenth-century philosophers (the same philosophers 
whom he had criticized earlier for thinking in such unhistorical 
terms). The ancient Greek and the Renaissance man are ‘‘natu- 
ral,’’ according to Taine, while the nineteenth-century man is typi- 
cally ‘‘civilized.’’ There are two sets of characteristics which 
distinguish these opposites. First, modern man is separated from 

®! History of English Literature, I, 169-72, 178. 

62 It may be fitting to recall here that even France was “Victorian” in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The French writers whom we think of as typically 
anti-Victorian were haled into Parisian law courts on charges of indecency: e.g., 
Baudelaire for Les Fleurs de Mal, Flaubert for Madame Bovary. 
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the man of ancient times by the institution of Christianity, which 
introduced psychological conflicts unknown to the pagan, and re- 
sulted in the development of the spirit at the expense of the body.® 
Taine here makes use of the comparisons which the Romantics had 
developed to differentiate the modern from the ancient; only 
Taine’s sympathies are all on the side of the Greeks.“ There is 
another circumstance that separates the ‘‘civilized’’ from the 
‘*natural,’’ and that is a more advanced method of production and 
greater scientific knowledge. In ancient society there was rela- 
tively little division of labor. Men lived better-rounded lives, less 
confined by the narrowing influences of specialization.” Neither 
the ancients nor the men of the Renaissance lived in so much com- 
fort and security as modern men. Consequently they were more 
rugged and robust. They were not overburdened with commodities 
like modern men who wear themselves out to obtain all the material 
things they regard as indispensable. Finally, modern men know 
too much and think too much. Their minds are in an unhealthy 
condition, laden with too many facts and theories, troubled by too 
many problems. Thus they are estranged from the direct enjoy- 
ment of physical life familiar to their predecessors.” 

It appears contradictory that Taine should associate the lack 
of physical enjoyment in modern life with the increased production 
of material goods, the more so as he had argued that it was just 
such an increase in production which had earlier rescued men from 
mediaeval other-worldliness. Moreover, it is puzzling that al- 
though modern men are separated from nature by Christianity it 
was possible for the men of the Renaissance, who followed the 
period of most complete church domination, to be pagans. Taine, 
however, is making a direct observation of fact. The continued ad- 
vance of the productive activity initiated in the Renaissance had 
brought with it a renewal of inhibitions and spiritualism. With 
the material advance, there had been an ideological decline, as 
Taine had recognized earlier when he compared Cousin with 

*8 “Ta Seulpture en Gréce,” Philosophie de V Art, II, 145 (first published in 
1869). 

64 Thid., 158. 

85 Thid., 144. 

66 Tbid., 137-40; “La Peinture de la Renaissance en Italie,” Philosophie de 
V Art, I, 149-50, 199-201 (first published in 1866). 

*? “La Seulpture en Gréce,” 153-5; “La Peinture de la Renaissance en Italie,” 
165; “De I’Idéal dans ]’Art,” 301. 
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Condillac. But Taine does not understand the relationship be- 
tween the two factors he correlates. He is unable to see the po- 
tentialities for still greater satisfaction of human needs latent in 
the accumulated material and intellectual equipment of his society. 
He fails to recognize the social agencies which prevent this equip- 
ment from being used to the greatest human advantage. Thus he 
attributes the frustrations which he observes to the equipment it- 
self. He identifies the results of scientific advance with those of 
spiritualistic revival. Science, like Christianity, upsets the happy 
balance between mind and body; it produces men overly developed 
mentally, feeble physically. 

Taine manifests a primitivist strain here which is extremely 
incongruous with his earlier enthusiasm for modern science. In 
defending the achievements of the Renaissance, but rejecting those 
of any later age, Taine is forced into a reactionary position. It is 
interesting to note how much Taine differs from the eighteenth- 
century thinkers in the practical conclusions he draws from his 
theory of the ‘‘natural man.’’ Where his predecessors demanded 
the liberation of the ‘‘natural man’’ from the fetters of ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,’’ Taine is able only to dream of a golden age in the past before 
the fetters were imposed. It is to the Renaissance, the heroic open- 
ing phase of the bourgeois epoch, that Taine most frequently re- 
verts.” Unable to free himself from the basic laws of bourgeois 
society, Taine recognizes its decline, but dares not think of its 
overthrow. The only way in which he can cling to the bourgeois 
order, and at the same time express his dissatisfaction with its 
later developments, is to revert to its more fruitful, earlier period. 

68 In saying that modern man knows too much and thinks too much, and that 
he is at the same time overburdened with too many problems, Taine is expressing 
his own unhappy predicament. Unable to resolve the conflict in his own mind, he 
asks, what good is all his learning? Taine’s attitude towards science altered as he 
grew older. In 1866, he wrote that through understanding history we may learn 
to direct its course as we desire (Essais de Critique et d’Histoire, 12th ed., Paris, 
1913, Preface to 2nd ed., xxiii). In later years he recommended science chiefly as a 
means of cultivating resignation of spirit (Cf. Norman, op. cit., 548). 

8° Cf. Zola, “M. H. Taine, Artiste,’ Mes Haines, Oeuvres Complétes, XL, 
(Paris, 1929), 158-9. “M. Taine is not the man of his times nor of his body. If I 
did not know him, I would be inclined to picture him broad-shouldered, clad in large 
and splendid stuffs, dragging a sword, living in the full Renaissance.” Zola dis- 
cerns at the same time the compensatory character of Taine’s enthusiasm for a more 
robust age. Taine “belongs indeed to our century of nerves. He is a sick and 
restless spirit having passionate aspirations towards strength and the free life.” 
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It is for this reason that Taine makes such a contradictory impres- 
sion, as a rebel hopelessly tied to the past. 

The limitations of Taine’s social outlook are manifest in the 
scale of values he sets up for the plastic arts. This scale ranges 
between two extremes, mediaeval art at the bottom and Renaissance 
and ancient art at the top. The two extremes are compared with 
reference to the ‘‘natural man,’’ as the ideal of physical health. 
This ideal finds embodiment in Renaissance and ancient art, while 
the emaciated and sickly figures of mediaeval art represent the 
greatest deviation from it.” The Renaissance interest in the 
‘‘natural man’’ is accompanied moreover by penetrating observa- 
tion of anatomical structure, while mediaeval art is characterized 
by neglect of the empirical model.” In a certain sense, the points 
which Taine makes here may be conceded. Health is better than 
sickness; an attitude of valuing physical life is better than asceti- 
cism; and an interest in empirical observation is preferable to a 
lack of such interest. However, these judgments had become com- 
monplaces by the time Taine wrote. They no longer indicated the 
direction of further social advance. It was only at a past moment 
of history that they had constituted crucial issues, in the period of 
transition from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance.” Taine trans- 
ports himself in imagination back to this transitional period, and 
together with the heroes of the Renaissance fights the good fight 
against mediaeval tradition. Many of his judgments on art sound 
as if they came straight from Leonardo or Vasari. His mistake 
lies in that he takes the program of a particular historical school, 
and attempts to make of it a law for the arts of all times and places. 
According to Taine the plastic arts should never serve any function 
other than that which they served in the Renaissance. The repre- 
sentation of ideally healthy bodies constitutes the definitive pur- 
pose of the plastic arts."* It follows that when new social issues 
occasion new themes for art Taine can see nothing but decadence.“ 

70 “Te )Idéal dans |’Art,” Phil. de V Art, II, 302-11. 

71 Philosophie de V Art, I, 18-20. 

"2 Insofar as the conquests of the Renaissance were called in question by the 
extreme reactionary movements of Taine’s day, it was nevertheless impossible to 
defend them by a merely conservative, rear-guard action such as Taine’s. This is 
demonstrated by the final outcome of Taine’s thought, in Les Origines de la France 


Contemporaine, which landed him in the reactionary camp. See below. 
78 Phil. de VArt, II, 279. “The genius of the masters consists in fashioning a 


, =! 


race of bodies; thus regarded, they are physiologists, as writers are psychologists.” 
'* Phil. de V Art, I, 116-17. 
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His theory of artistic values denies the valid elements in his histori- 
eal relativism. 


VI 


We may compare Taine with other writers who succeeded better 
than he in solving the problem of the relatioy of history to values. 
Both Hegel and Marx formulated conceptions of social develop- 
ment in which they combined historical and evaluational factors. 
While each of them assigned a different content to these factors, 
from a formal point of view the scheme was the same. Social 
products were evaluated by a universal standard. Yet their worthi- 
ness to be adopted or discarded at any particular time and place 
was decided by reference to the range of feasible alternatives.” 

Taine differed from Hegel and Marx in his attitude towards the 
society in which he lived. Hegel was able, for official purposes at 
least, to accept the Prussian state of his day as the final and com- 
plete historical embodiment of the ideal. This constituted a some- 
what anti-climactic conclusion to his grandiose vision of world his- 
tory. Nevertheless it provided a basis for regarding history as the 
medium for the realization of values. Hegel’s solution followed 
from his position as state philosopher, identifying itself with the 
dominant tendencies in his society. Marx’s solution derived from 
an opposite social alignment. Marx was a critic of nineteenth- 
century society. However, he saw in this society accumulated re- 
sources which if properly reorganized would make possible an un- 
precedented satisfaction of human needs. And he proceeded to 
formulate a program by means of which society might be trans- 
formed in the desired direction.. Thus Marx also was able to regard 
history as the medium for the realization of values, although he 
saw the desired fulfilment not in the present, but in the future. 

In contrast to both Hegel and Marx, Taine was ambivalent 
towards the prevailing social order. He was dissatisfied with his 
society, but he was unable to break away from it. He could not be 
a thorough-going rebel, and abandon hope of ever becoming a mem- 

7° Cf. Hegel, Logic (trans. by Wallace, 2nd ed., London, 1892), 159-60; Intro- 
duction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Arts (trans. by Bosanquet, London, 1905), 
196-99, 206-7. Engels, Anti-Diihring (New York, 1939), 206; Marx and Engels, 
Sur la Littérature et V Art (selected by Jean Fréville, Paris, 1936), 27, 59-60. 
Proudhon also attempted to formulate a combined historical and evaluational ap- 


proach to art; cf. his Du Principe de V Art et de sa Destination Sociale (Paris, 
1865), 102-3. 
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ber of the French Academy."* The way of Marx was closed to him. 
But the way of Hegel was also impossible. Taine was unable to 
become a state philosopher, an official apologist. His intellectual 
vareer had begun with a critique of such disingenuous thinkers, and 
he was never able quite to overcome this aversion. Moreover, 
since Hegel’s day it ‘had become increasingly difficult to cast an 
aura of idealization over the existing rulers. It had been possible 
to envisage Napoleon I as an embodiment of the Zeitgeist. It was 
more difficult to perform this imaginative feat in the case of 
Napoleon III. 


vil 


Despite the inhibited character of Taine’s rebellious impulses, 
his earlier writings manifested a socially critical tendency which 
was sufficiently noticeable to alarm his more conservative con- 
temporaries. His historical relativism contained a certain potency 
for dissolving social absolutes. The observation that different sets 
of values rise and fall with the appearance and disappearance of 
correlative social conditions, carried a disquieting implication if 
applied to currently honored precepts. Taine’s historical rela- 
tivism rested on a premise of psychological determinism. As we 
have noted, Taine held that men’s actions and attitudes, even the 
most spiritual, are determined by their social environment. In 
this he was merely continuing the tradition of empirical psychology 
which, starting with Locke, had undermined the conception of the 
soul as containing innately certain timeless maxims of virtue. 
Locke had remarked that the so-called laws of God, when subjected 
to empirical analysis, were traceable to the teachings of one’s 
nurse. In Taine’s day a reaction had set in against such irreverent 
inquiries. Respectable thinkers were engaged in wrapping the soul 
once more in the old veils of mystery. Thus it was Taine’s psy- 
chological determinism which drew the chief attack of his critics.” 

76 Taine’s recurrent efforts to win official honors indicate that he was never 
wholly disillusioned with those who had them to bestow. Despite many rebuffs, 
Taine continued to submit his books for academic prizes. It was by gaining the 
favor of the Princesse Mathilde that he received his professorship at l’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. In the end he became a member of the Academy. 

7? Sainte-Beuve, “Taine’s History of English Literature,” Essays, (trans. by 
Lee, London, 1892), 228. Sainte-Beuve records that the History of English Litera- 
ture “terrified the timid and raised much opposition and resistance. . . . Rhetori- 
cians in confusion took refuge behind real or pretended philosophers, themselves 
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The argument most persistently raised against Taine is that his 
determinism destroys the necessary basis for value-judgments. 
This necessary basis, according to Taine’s critics, is the assumption 
that man is free, that regardless of his historical position he is able 
always to act according to the eternally Good, to paint after the 
model of the eternally Beautiful, and to frame his philosophy along 
the lines of the eternally True.”* The aim of such thought is to 
place the particular values to which the thinker feels himself bound 
beyond the reach of historical necessity. Against the social tide 
which threatens to sweep away his limited ideals, a thinker of this 
type fortifies himself with the word-magic which speaks of eternal 
realms and the unchanging soul, and the typographical magic which 
prints ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘true,’’ and ‘‘beautiful’’ with capital letters. 

The intention of Taine’s critics is most clearly exemplified in 
Brunetiére. Reviewing the development of Taine’s thought, 
Brunetiére observes the conflict between the impartial historical 
approach and the growing tendency to set up a standard of value. 
He notes with satisfaction that the values from which Taine had 
tried to detach himself are reaffirmed in his later writings. In ‘‘De 
l’Idéal dans 1]’Art,’’ Taine reasserts aesthetic values. In his Ori- 
gines de la France Contemporaine, he re-introduces moral criteria. 
When he portrays Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, it is not with 
‘the curiosity of the amateur of moral zoology,’’ but with ‘‘the 
indignation of the moralist.’’® Brunetiére is satisfied with this 
outcome of Taine’s thought. He believes that Taine has solved the 
problem of history and values.*®° Taine’s aesthetic standard is, as 
we have seen, a defense of a limited historical tradition. But it 
satisfies Brunetiére because it is so safely conservative. Similarly, 
Brunetiére is satisfied to identify morality in general with that 





drawn up for greater safety under the canon of orthodoxy; they saw in the author’s 
method some sort of menace to morals, free will, human responsibility, and they 
loudly protested.” 

*8 Gibaudan, op. cit., 118; Paul Bourget, “M. Taine,” Essais de Psychologie 
Contemporaine, I (Paris, 1937), 221-3; Irving Babbitt, “Taine,” Masters of 
Modern French Criticism (New York, 1912), 238; Giacomo Barzellotti, La Philos- 
ophie de H. Taine (Paris, 1900), 214; Edmond Schérer, “Taine’s History of En- 
glish Literature,” Essays on English Literature (trans. by Saintsbury, New York, 
1891), 80. 

*® Brunetiére, “L’Oeuvre critique de Taine,” Discours de Combat (2nd series, 
Paris, 1914), 248. 

8° Thid., 214, 222, 242. 
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particular moral outlook which brands the leaders of the French 
Revolution as criminals. Thus he is concerned not so much to see 
Taine solve his theoretical problem, as to see him reaffirm the 
conservative set of values which his relativism seemed to threaten. 

While Taine’s critics were alarmed by the destructive implica- 
tions of his doctrines, Taine himself was unwilling to draw these 
consequences. Taine’s essential conservatism is well illustrated 
in an episode of his later years. Paul Bourget wrote a novel, Le 
Disciple. In it, he relates how an elderly naturalistic philosopher 
is made to realize the morally destructive consequences of his ideas 
when a young disciple of his ends up in jail. Taine’s reaction to 
this book is interesting. He writes to Bourget that the story has 
touched him very intimately and painfully. Its implications are 
such as to turn its readers either against morality or against 
science. The young hero attempts to justify his misdeeds by giv- 
ing an empirical analysis of his emotional development. Young 
people of unstable moral character will rush to the conclusion that 
science condones immorality. People of strong moral principles, 
on the other hand, will be led to condemn science. Taine argues 
that the doctrine of psychological determinism in no way conflicts 
with the most rigid morality. He cites Calvin and Spinoza, the 
ancient Stoics and the Puritans, as men whose belief in determin- 
ism was combined with great moral severity." It is evident that 
Taine has no intention of applying historical relativism to moral 
precepts. His invocation of moralists of such widely diverse his- 
torical backgrounds indicates his belief that morality is the same 
for all times. He has no quarrel with Bourget’s moral presup- 
positions, according to which the disciple is a villain. For Taine, 
as for Bourget, this conservative, late nineteenth-century morality 
is the only morality.” 

Vill 

It was the events of the year 1870 which finally submerged the 
struggling remnants of liberalism in Taine’s mind. The Franco- 

81 Vie et Correspondance, IV, 288-92. 

82 This “Victorian” prudery already manifested itself in Taine’s History of 
English Literature. Despite his admiration for the Renaissance, Taine could not 
help being shocked by its lack of constraint. He finds the Elizabethans “foul- 
mouthed.” They “delighted in conversation which would revolt us.” On their 
stage, “decency is a thing unknown. . . . Shakespeare’s words are too indecent to 
be translated.” (I, 272, 378.) 
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Prussian war evoked in Taine an unsuspected strain of patriotism. 
The Commune shocked him as a crime against the Fatherland.* 
Amid the national disaster, Taine resolved to lend aid as best he 
could to a prostrate France. He began to project the work which 
was to occupy him for the next twenty years, to the end of his life, 
his study of Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. The pur- 
pose of this work was to discover what miscarriage in the national 
past had brought France to the unhappy position of 1870. Taine 
finds the starting-point of all France’s subsequent misfortunes in 
the Revolution of 1789, and in the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which he thinks inspired the Revolution. The first volume of 
Les Origines is an indictment of this revolutionary philosophy as 
the product of what Taine calls the ‘‘classical spirit.’’ The essen- 
tial trait of this spirit is its contempt for tradition, its proposal to 
found a new society on the grounds of reason alone.** In opposi- 
tion to this doctrine, Taine summons up all the old arguments which 
the Romantics had forged as weapons against the French Revolu- 
tion. Traditions are not fetters, but the inherited wealth which 
men receive from their ancestors. One cannot legislate for man- 
kind in general, taken in abstraction from their concrete historical 
backgrounds.* Tradition is not opposed to reason; it represents 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of the ages. To break 
with it leads to anarchy and socialism.** 

In thus taking up the defense of the tradition which the Revo- 
lution of 1789 had attacked, in repeating the arguments of royalists 
and Catholics, Taine renounced the liberal tendencies of his own 
youth.” The Commune of 1871 provoked in Taine the same reac- 
tionary impulse which the Revolution of 1848 had set up in so many 
of his contemporaries. Because in Taine this reaction was de- 
layed, he found himself for twenty years in the position of an 
uneasy and half involuntary rebel. The historical argument 
which Taine uses against the French Revolution appears to be a 
political counterpart of his historical relativism in aesthetics. 

83 Vie et Correspondance, III, 60. 

84 The Ancient Régime (trans. by John Durand, New York, 1896), 204-5, 211. 

85 Thid., 214. 

86 Tbid., 207-8, 231, 251. 

8? Alphonse Aulard, Taine, Historien de la Révolution Frangaise (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1908), 330. Taine’s “views on the Revolution add nothing to those which 
royalist pamphleteers had already expressed, either at the time of the Revolution, or 
under the Restoration.” 
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However, we may observe here the ambiguity of historical rela- 
tivism, its capacity for serving equally progressive and reactionary 
social purposes. Taine’s earlier historical relativism, as exempli- 
fied in his studies of literature, had a certain tendency to unsettle 
established authority. The historical relativism of Les Origines 
manifests a directly opposite tendency. It is invoked to support 
the claims of antiquated institutions to indefinite perpetuation. 
Taine now came to be regarded as the man who, ‘‘in the face of 
advancing democracy, was able to restore to the governing classes 
of France their lost title-deeds.’’™ 

Having taken refuge in the camp of the reactionaries, from 
which he had struggled for so long to hold himself aloof, Taine was 
able to find small comfort there. He felt too strongly that the posi- 
tion of the class to which he was attached had become insecure. 
As he felt himself inescapably bound to the fortunes of this class, 
his sense of melancholy and of hopeless entanglement in a declin- 
ing movement increased. He writes at the end of his life, 4 propos 
of Les Origines, ‘‘Probably I was wrong, twenty years ago, to 
undertake this series of researches ; they have darkened my old age, 
and I feel more and more that from a practical point of view they 
will accomplish nothing; an enormous swift current is bearing us 
away ; what good to record its depth and swiftness?’’*® This final 
despairing cry anticipates Spengler. At the same time, it indi- 
cates how far Taine is removed from the optimistic thinkers of 
the preceding century, whose philosophy provided his point of 
departure. 

New York City 

88 R. A. Jones, “Taine and the Nationalists,” The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Representative Thinkers of the Victorian Age (edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
London, 1933), 249. Cf. Charaux, op. cit., a Catholic retrospect on Taine. Cha- 
raux remarks how, with the publication of the first volume of Les Origines, the re- 
ligious and spiritualistie contemporaries of Taine, who had formerly attacked him, 
became his enthusiastic admirers (563). In Taine’s indictment of the Revolution, 
he speaks in the name of justice, even though “he does not call it, as we would, the 
justice of God” (580). Charaux ends with the thought that, if Taine had lived a 
little longer, he would probably have found his way back to the Church. 

8° Vie et Correspondance, IV, 338. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
DEFOE REVIEWS WORLD WAR II 
By Oscar SHERWIN 


The cogency and point of Defoe’s Review in relation to our scarred times 
give it an importance that is vital, even astonishing. In his ‘‘aceursed’’ 
periodical this ‘‘red-hot pretender to moderation,’’ so his enemies called him, 
exhorted and cajoled, harangued and threatened his fellow countrymen in 
political sermons as long-sighted and inspiring as they were vigorous, clear- 
headed, and sound. 

England was fighting the War of the Spanish Succession when Defoe 
wrote his Review (1704-1713). To combat the power polities of Louis XIV, 
the Grand Alliance of England, Holland, and the Holy Roman Empire was 
organized. The ebb and tide of war left their imprint on the minds of 
Englishmen, and many of the problems confronting us today, confronted 
Defoe—the loose virulence of rumor, the shifting barometer of morale, the 
myopic pride that (unlike Caesar) despised an adversary, the credulous 
temper apt to flatter itself with vain, imaginary ideas of quick victory and 
easy conquest, the psychotic distaste of truth, the savage contention of major 
parties, the support of public credit, the ripening strength of liberty and the 
moral compunction of nations to lay the foot of law upon the neck of exor- 
bitant power. 

But let us turn our eyes to Defoe’s handling of each caption. The spread- 
ing of false and scandalous reports was fatal and pernicious to the common 
good of the country. What surmises! What false suggestions! What 
weak and vile insinuations were every day buzzed about and put into the 
heads of the poor people of England, sometimes to foment distrust among 
eonfederacies. All were going mad with one report: the Dutch were about 
to betray them, were gone over to the French and making a separate peace 
with them. Two sorts of people the enemy made use of in these cases: 
1. Their own mischievous emissaries. 2. The ignorant, deluded, unforseeing 
relators, ‘‘the little-understanding, nothing-thinking people’’ who, being 
fatally imposed upon, prompted and propagated the mischief, though with- 
out malice. They thought no harm, but ran away with the story for the 
mere lechery of telling some news. These were tools of a master they did 
not know they were serving and were innocently guilty. But, adds Defoe, 
these are the gunpowder and the others are the fire. These are wholly pas- 
sive in the design, but fatally active in the effect. 

To illustrate, Defoe tells a story. A man has a mind to frighten all the 
neighborhood ; he meets a blind man and tells him there is a house on fire, 
and the flames spurt out of the garret windows. ‘‘Why do you not ery 
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Fire?’’ says the blind man. ‘‘Why, I am hoarse. I can’t speak aloud. 
Do you ery out,’’ says the other. The blind man cries ‘‘Fire!’’ immediately, 
raises all the street, frightens the children, the women fall into fits, two or 
three who are pregnant miscarry, one or two go into labor and die with the 
disorder. ‘‘What shall we say of the blind man?”’’ says a third. ‘‘ Why, 
what can you say of him? The man was blind and somebody abused him.’’ 
‘* Why, this is true,’’ adds Defoe, ‘‘and this may in some people’s judgment 
excuse him, but I differ from them all. I think the man ought to be pun- 
ished as a criminal, for a blind man ought not to ery Fire.’” 

He who reports a thing suggested by the enemy with an evil design 
answers that evil design and is accessory to the mischief aimed at. To say 
we tell only what other people say is to say nothing. Such poison ought 
never to go without its antidote. Giving ear to the empty malice of forged 
stories is an evil to be complained of, but to be instrumental in the forward- 
ing and spreading of these stories is an iniquity to be punished by the judge, 
is something to be avoided carefully by every honest man and to be discour- 
aged diligently in others. 

This Rumor, says Defoe, was one of Fame’s bastards and was long ago 
put to nurse to an old tattling bawd called Whisper. She amused and ter- 
rified King James upon every turn of the wind with the coming of the Prince 
of Orange. When the Dutch came, she made him believe they were twice as 
many as they were. Then she flew over all England in a moment and told 
the people in every town that the Irish were coming to cut their throats. 
Here she put a hundred thousand men in arms and a hundred thousand 
women out of their wits. ‘‘How she has beaten armies that never engaged, 
taken towns that never were besieged, made peace where there was never 
any treaty, raised beggars, sunk good estates, and stock-jobbed the whole 
nation!’ Finally, in disgust at the credulity of the people: ‘‘We are a 
nation willing to be deluded, willing to be imposed upon, and nothing is so 
absurd but we are pleased with it rather than not have some news.’” 

Who are not dejected by bad news? Why, all those who know that who- 
ever makes war must sometimes meet with disappointments and that when 
one project misses, another may hit. What did Defoe think of the Battle 
of Almanza? ‘‘What do I think? Why, I think, sir, as everybody must 
think—I think we were beaten—entirely defeated, routed, overthrown, or 
whatever a Jacobite, a Frenchman, or what you please, can desire.’* But 
why should England be ashamed to own a defeat? It was for France to 
keep up the hearts of her discouraged people by artifice, trick, sham, dimin- 

1 Defoe’s Review, published for the Facsimile Text Society by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (New York, 1938), July 3, 1705. 

2 Ibid., Sept. 29, 1709. 

5 Ibid., Dee. 18, 1707; see also July 5, 1705; June 5, 1707; Oct. 1, 1709. 

* Ibid., July 10, 1707. 
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ishing losses, heightening petty advantages and blinding her subjects’ eyes— 
it was for France to conceal and give wrong accounts. ‘‘Our affairs, blessed 
by God, are under no such necessity; ’tis no dishonour for our army to be 
beaten.’ Nor would Defoe have Englishmen conceal their losses as if they 
were afraid to let the world know they had the worst. They were beaten. 
Well, what then? The point was, did the troops die like Englishmen? Did 
they fight it out, did they sell the French a dear victory or did they run away 
like poltroons? The plain demonstration was they fought like Englishmen, 
to the last gasp. And they were not so beaten as to hide their faces again. 

Who were the dejected ones? Why, those forward men that thought it 
was nonsense, for example, to speak of the siege of Toulon as a thing above 
a week’s work, that bullied the French as people to be frightened out of it, 
that thought towns and fleets and docks and forts were to be taken for 
demanding, and counted all men cowards that talked of difficulties. 

‘**How, Toulon not be taken! ‘’Tis impossible!’’ cried the mighty men of 
politics. And what was the reason assigned? ‘‘Why, Prince Eugene is 
there, the great Prince Eugene, the Invincible Prince Eugene. He must 
take it; ’tis impossible to miscarry. It is true, he is a great man, and I have 
a high value for him. He is a great—a great what, a great man. Read it 
again, gentlemen—a Great Man! He is but a man, however great .. . and 
now you are made to see ’tis not a man, ’tis not the reputation of aname .. . 
could carry such a thing as this, and thus your pride and puffed up temerity 
have run you upon disappointments.’”® 

But no vice is so blind as pride, adds Defoe. It shuts the eyes of whole 
nations and permits them not to see their own dangers. The cocksure, blind, 
unthinking (armchair) strategist opens trenches, raises batteries, storms 
posts all in the drinking of a dish of coffee. These are the men who take 
towns, pipe in hand, but know nothing of what belongs to defending ad- 
vanced posts against resolute sallies, storming intrenchments, standing 
exposed to the fire of artillery. As soon as they hear that a town is invested, 
they rob their friends that fight for them of their due glory by making every 
action so easy. These are the people who should blush and be dejected. 

**Expect this war to go on, as it has always done, by inches, by little and 
little, and if you will have patience and go on hand in hand with Providence, 
it may at last issue well, but if you will have every design prosper your own 
way, if you will fancy names and terrors will carry towns and that the 
former victories will hatch the future, you must expect to be disappointed.’”’ 
Discouragements proceeded from these senseless foundations. ‘‘I know,”’ 
adds Defoe, ‘‘this is an age that cares not to hear plain, coarse, and unpleas- 
ant truth, but ye say to your prophets, ‘Prophesy to us smooth things.’ ’”* 

5 Ibid., July 10, 1707. t Ibid., Sept. 23, 1707. 

6 Tbid., Sept. 23, 1707. 8 Ibid., Sept. 23, 1707. 
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What use shall be made of defeat? The answer is short: never be dis- 
couraged but mend your mistake. If you will beat the enemy, you must fall 
on him with united force, and with jointly concerted measures. In short 
you must take the same methods to attack him as he does to resist you, 
namely, vigilant watching for advantages, swift seizure of them, exact sub- 
ordination of parts to one another, direct and punctual execution of con- 
certed measures (never too little and too late), entire harmony in the pursuit 
of the public good and a full conjunction of interests. 

Above all, like Solomon’s sluggard and ant, learn never to despair, never 
to sleep. If there is a loss, if there is a disappointment, learn how to repair 
it, how to raise your resolution. ‘‘To repine, despond, and grow stupid 
under a loss is to open the door to another and another and so to destruction. 
He that despairs dies by his own choice when he may live and takes both his 
hands and lends them to his enemy to destroy him with.’” 

Audacity, patience, determination, faith in right are the watchwords. 
**Loss of men must not dispirit us. We must lose men and we must lose 
them on every occasion and let the number be what they will—they are to be 
lost. It isa war we seek in order to Peace, and though otherwise men’s lives 
are of infinite value, yet in this case we must not value them, that is, not 
value them in competition of the cause we are upon.’’?° 

It was strange that the English could not bear to hear the truth if the 
fact did not please them, that they should be willing rather to feel than hear 
of the greatness and power of their enemies. Having the true picture of an 
adversary, Defoe thought, ought to be useful in necessary preparations. It 
was equally dangerous for Englishmen to be terrified into despair or to be 
so exalted in conceit of their own force as to undervalue or despise the 
power they could not reduce. ‘‘’Tis an allowed maxim of war, never to 
contemn the meanest adversary. ... I think no man in so much danger as 
he that is to fight an enemy and knows not his strength.’’"* The spies sent 
into the land of Canaan were blamed not for bringing a true but a false 
report of the land. Demosthenes was continually setting out the power of 
Philip of Macedon to his Athenian citizens. So earnest and particular was 
he in telling them of their follies, of Philip’s greatness, that on several occa- 
sions the Athenians were ready to tear him to pieces and demolish his houses 
as a friend to the Macedonians. But Philip was of another mind. So angry 
was he that Demosthenes endeavored to awaken the Athenians with alarms 
of his power that when he defeated the Athenians he wanted them to deliver 
Demosthenes up as an enemy because he had striven to inform them of the 
truth. 

* Ibid., Sept. 30, 1707. 

10 Tbid., Oct. 1, 1709; see also July 10, 1707; Aug. 28, 1707; Sept. 13, 1707; 
Sept. 25, 1707. 

11 Tbid., March 11, 1704; July 4, 1704. 
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Defoe, himself accused of being in collusion with the enemy, replied that 
he despised French bribes as much as he apprehended French power. Be- 
cause he wished to see the English demolish French greatness he was willing 
to have them know what that greatness was. In talking truth, not nonsense 
about it, he felt he was contributing to victory. ‘‘What is it, then, gentlemen, 
that this review has done! I’ll tell you what he has done. He has told you 
what whoever had eyes to look around him, might have seen before. He has 
told you not what the enemy may do, but what they then were and still are 
actually doing. If this be to be vile, I shall still be more vile. I think it the 
duty of every man that speaks in public to speak that which is both true and 
serviceable. I have cried Fire after it was kindled, though before it was 
broke out. Let them that think I raised the alarm too soon look a little far- 
ther, and they will find ’twas far from being too soon. I pray God it be not 
too late.’"* ‘‘ Again, if any pretend to say I make them [the enemy] appear 
too formidable, I return I am sorry the truth is too terrible to be told... .’”** 

The French were great, strong, powerful, and politic. Says Defoe to his 
companion, the Mad Man—If the French were such poor, contemptible, 
scoundrelly fellows, good for nothing, dared not look the English in the face, 
how was it that they had been fighting the English twenty years past and not 
yet been beaten into terms of peace? ‘‘Is not this a horrid satire upon us? 
Let us come to the true state of the case—give our enemies their due, and 
give our own people their due, and neither overdo it or underdo it on this 
side or that.’”™* 

if the English beat them today, they would fight tomorrow; if they 
defeated them one year at Ramillies, they would battle again the next at 
Almanza. But they would fight by inches and behave with all the conduct 
that could be expected from men of arms. Let his countrymen, again urged 
Defoe, avoid the snare of that double delusion: first to imagine themselves 
invulnerable, sure of mighty things, and then to call all the preparations 
of the enemy, mean, weak, backward, and the like. For when the campaign 
opened, they would have spectacles—bought with dear experience: the un- 
prepared French would be ready first, and superior in numbers. Surpris- 
ing? Of course. But the surprise was not for those who understood the 
critical picture of things ; it was reserved rather for the people who all winter 
were amused with fine stories and fed sedatives of quite another kind: that 
the French could not again organize for battle. 

What was the moral of all this?’ Not that Englishmen should be daunted 
and discouraged, not that they should despair and give over the cause of 
liberty. Far from it. But that like Englishmen, whose true old spirit was 

12 Thid., August 28, 1707. 

13 Tbid., March 11, 1704. 

14 Toid., Oct. 5, 1708. 
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always to be most resolute in the greatest danger, they should apply them- 
selves heartily to the war and work it through with courage and firmness. 

Defoe’s companion, the Mad Man, speaks again. The world was mad, 
stark mad. Was there ever such a mad action as that at Lisle—when men 
carrying gunpowder were sent to certain death through the allied camp? 
Two lessons might be learned, says Defoe—the enemy needed ammunition, 
and second, the enemy was slavishly subjected to the command of their 
prince. ‘‘Subjection, do you call it?’’ says the Mad Man. ‘‘Call it hellish 
bondage—there’s not a man in Bedlam so mad. Why, ’tis tying a man 
to his horse with the Devil upon his back; ’tis giving him a full assurance 
that he shall be destroyed. ’Tis not listing him to fight, but listing him to 
die.’”"* Would any King in the world force his subjects to such work who 
valued them above the price of dogs and vermin? Or would any subjects 
consent or subject themselves to such service but men sunk below the sense 
of liberty, responding merely as brutes? But sanely, the Mad Man adds— 
and this is the root of the matter—the French had no thought of surrender- 
ing, no fear of the English carrying the town sword in hand; they had every 
intention of fighting to the death. 

** And yet after all, will you be pleased to have patience? O that cardi- 
nal virtue, that sovereign physic, though the learned say, that when forcibly 
applied, two drams of it is a vomit for a dog, yet taken voluntarily and by 
a calm infusion, it is the best restorative for a nation to bring it to its politic 
senses that I know in the world. Will you then have but Patience, and you 
shall have Victory.’’** 

Patience amidst domestic heats and feuds!—breaches and disorders in 
the country, party strife, pen and ink battles, contentious papers—lawless, 
irregular, insolent, scandalous. What nameless mischiefs were fomented 
and increased by busy emissaries of the press who debated not what fires they 
kindled or what they quenched, so long as they could gratify the party for 
which they acted and bring to pass the public confusion they aimed at. Like 
Guy Fawkes with his lantern and candle, they walked among the barrels of 
gunpowder and watched the fatal moment to blow up the nation. Whigs 
and Tories, High-Flyers, Non-Jurors, Low Church, High Church, Dissenters 
and Jacobites kept the fires of contention burning. Fanned to white heat, 
the edifice itself might be consumed. ‘‘Come, come,’’ says Defoe, ‘‘here is 
like to be other work for us to do. This is not a time of day to quarrel and 
find fault when the enemy is at the door ready to ruin and destroy us all.’”"” 
Were the Confederacy broken, the French at England’s door, all in a fright, 
would it not be a monstrous inconsistency to see people busy and irritated 
against one another, some spreading fire and fagot, some railing at High 

15 Tbid., Oct. 14, 1708. 

16 Tbid., July 3, 1708. 

17 Tbid., June 30, 1705. 
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Church, some at Low Church, talking of places and preferments—‘ Would 
ijt not be like Nero’s fiddling when Rome was on fire? For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, let us have the same opinion now that the French are not ashore 
here.’”*® 

These quarrels and feuds tended to confusion, these confusions seemed to 
retard the country’s preparations, weaken her strength, lessened the number 
of her friends, exposed her to her enemies. ‘‘For your own sakes, gentle- 
men, learn the doctrine without making the experiment—that you must be 
taught wisdom by your own calamities.’”® 

If the people continued to quarrel, if High Church and Low Church tore 
one another to pieces, if Whig and Tory resolved to ruin one another, then 
England might expect what she pleased. ‘‘How much more need we have of 
a complete coneurrence of all,good men, however different in opinion.’’?° 

To fall out at home seemed to signify that England had no enemies 
abroad or none that she valued. To fall out when she was engaged with her 
allies and they finding her not to be depended upon, this was one of the 
greatest pieces of folly a nation could be guilty of. If she failed to preserve 
peace at home, she could never act so as to make her force respected and felt 
abroad. In her peace lay her safety. 

It was hard to believe that nothing but disasters would open the people’s 
eyes. With what indignation should an Englishman look on these senseless 
feuds! The pertinent question was not, whether a Dissenter should go or 
should not go to Church, but whether there should be ever a Church for him 
to go to or not. Not whether this man swore to the Queen and that did not, 
but whether there would be a queen to swear to or no. Not whether this was 
against English liberty or that against English law, but whether there would 
be any laws or liberties. ‘‘To be jarring then among ourselves, prompting 
inveterate feuds, dividing the nation into parties, fighting and quarreling 
at home while danger is at the door from abroad confirms the front of a late 
paper of which I know no more than the title, viz., All men run mad or the 
world a great Bedlam.’”* 

Yet, adds Defoe, with a glance perhaps at his apostle of moderation Har- 
ley, if Englishmen must be fighting and pulling one another to pieces, let it 
be when all the world was at peace with her and there was nobody left to 
hurt her, ‘‘for, without doubt, to quarrel and divide into parties now is to 
open the door to a third hand to fall in and devour us both.’’” 

Then in 1710 the Tories amassed power: the populace was tired of war, 

18 Tbid., June 30, 1705. 

19 Tbid., June 30, 1705. 

20 Tbid., Nov. 13, 1707. 

21 Tbid., June 28, 1705. 

22 Ibid., June 28, 1705; see also June 16, 1705; Nov. 8, 1705; July 24, 1707; 
Dee. 18, 1707; Dee. 30, 1707. 
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the huzzas of the mob echoed in the ears of High Flying Dr. Sacheverell. 
His violent sermon against the Whig ministry and his subsequent prosecu- 
tion aroused wide resentment. The government was making alterations, the 
Queen was changing councillors, some went out, some came in. Trade 
stopped, credit suffered a terrible shock, everything was run down in value. 
The sinking of publie credit, Defoe clamored in the Review, was playing the 
game into the hands of the enemy, lopping off their own trees. Running 
down the public credit was running down the nation, it was sinking the 
general interest, sacrificing religion, property, revolution, union, succession, 
everything. ‘‘Let her majesty put out who she pleases and put in who she 
pleases .. . let the ministry be changed or not changed, let the public affairs 
go into what hands they will, whether you like the change or no—your con- 
cern for the nation must not lessen, nor must you do anything that may let 
in a bloody, popish, and faithless tyrant upon Europe.—And this is what I 
eall a Publie Spirit.’’** 

The nation was at stake, the nation must not be given up. If a new 
ministry carried on the true interest, if it prosecuted vigorously the great 
end of the war—though Whigs were discontented at the change, they must 
be pleased with the measures. ‘‘So far as they act upon public principles, 
join with them. The general interest of liberty is a trust among us all in 
common. He that promotes it, I’ll set my hand to help him, let his prin- 
ciples be what they will, for this is the maxim I adhere to: the nation must 
not be given up.’’** 

The Whigs had as great a share in the public vessel, the government, as 
anybody had. They were embarked in the same ship (the nation) with all. 
She had a long and dangerous voyage to go; a great many pirates lay in wait 
for her. Suppose, says Defoe, she suddenly sprang a great leak. The seas 
were tempestuous, full of rocks and shoals and dangerous gulfs. And all 
were embarked: their religion, their liberty, their estates, their posterity. 
The Commander was displeased with the Whigs, distrusted them, took from 
them the management of the helm, put them under the command of others 
and made them all foremast men again—well, what must they do? Should 
they refuse to handle the sails or work the pumps? ‘‘No, no, let the justice 
of taking the rudder out of their hands and all their sailing divisions be 
decided when—the voyage is over. But the ship must be sailed, the voyage 
must be performed or else all is lost. When she springs a leak, every man’s 
life is in equal danger. The sea if it comes in will devour all alike. Shall 
any man say to the commander or to his new officers— We’ll not be con- 
ecerned—Go work the ship yourselves, we’ll not handle the sails, we won’t 
heave the lead, we will pump no more.’ What will be the end of this? Can 
we swim without the ship? Shall not we drown when the ship sinks? Shall 

23 Ibid., Aug. 15, 1710. 

24 Ibid., Aug. 15, 1710. 
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not we be all lost together? The thing is plain: we are all in a bottom. 
Though I don’t like the crew, I won’t sink the ship; though I think Iam 
wronged or injured, I’ll rather be oppressed than have all drowned. I’ll do 
my best to save the ship. I’ll pump and heave and haul and do anything 
I ean, though he that pulls with me were my enemy. The reason is plain— 
we are all in the ship and must sink and swim together. . . . I confess, gentle- 


men, this is a time of trial and all your public principles will now find room 


for exercise.’’5 


What was the end of all this?’ Vigilance, Realism (the ability to look the 
facts of war in the face), Public Spirit, Truth preserved, what Defoe called 
‘‘the darling of human nature,’’ Liberty. Glossed over, neglected, taken for 
granted, it could be lost ; threatened it became infinitely precious: 


Liberty is a jewel which like the diamond lies rough in the earth; ’tis of 
no value but to them that understand it and know what to do with it. Lib- 
erty to a man that understands it not is like a ship full of gold and silver, 
but no provisions in it; the seamen will all be starved. The value of liberty 
is in the use of it. He that knows not how to use it has no taste for it, no 
relish of it, and ’tis of no value to him; he cannot live upon it... . As light 
to a man who has lost his eyes, music to the deaf, and sauces to the tasteless 
palate, so is liberty to the wretch that understands not the use of it—And 
this makes me wonder less at the eagerness which some people amongst us 
argue for the tyrannical arbitrary government of their prince, wishing to be 
governed by an unrestrained tyrant. The reason is most plain: they have 
no relish, no taste of liberty.”® 

In brutish times, periods of dire distress, people have been debauched 
into the snares and bondage of tyrannical government, and tyrants have 
spread their havoe everywhere. How to prevent this curse from scourging 
mankind? Exorbitant power, answers Defoe, is the monster we are pur- 
suing. To preserve the public peace of the world, a balance of power should 
be maintained among all the several monarchies, commonwealths, and gov- 
ernments of Christendom! But let Defoe speak his speech at length—wise, 
trenchant, liberty-loving, tolerant, the supreme journalist in the world of 


ideas: 


Now the Powers of Europe have brought it to a point, viz., that it is 
absolutely necessary for the peace of human society that this monstrous 
ungovernable beast of prey, called exorbitant power shall be no more ad- 
mitted into any part of the government of mankind. No nation, no prince 
is to be permitted to harbor her, much less to receive her into their councils, 
and nourish, propagate, and encourage her, and if any presume to break this 
great received axiom of public good, the adjacent powers are bound by the 
great law of safety to join, confederate, struggle, and fight to remove her, 
and never give over, till they have brought the said prince or nation to dis- 
miss and disown her... . 

25 Ibid., Aug. 15, 1710; July 15, 1710; Aug. 17, 1710. 

26 Ibid., Aug. 23, 1711; Aug. 19, 1707. 
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As exorbitant power introduced itself by encroachment upon the prop- 
ert? and invasion of the rights of its neighbors, so it is to be reduced by 
obLging France to disgorge and give up all those unjust invasions, and dis- 
abling her from making the like attempts for the future. This is a rule no 
ma. can err in; if this is not effectually done, exorbitant power is not effec- 
tually reduced, and if exorbitant power be not effectually reduced, then is 
not the end of this long, bloody, and expensive war effectually obtained.— 
* And till it be effectually obtained, no wise man, who is a true friend to the 
peace -f Europe can desire the war should end, whatever difficulties or ex- 
tremities we are pushed upon at home to maintain it. 

To ti. mk of clapping up another imperfect peace—to anybody that knows 
what a condition we shall leave our posterity in for another war must be very 
melancholy reflection. . . . If we will have a peace now that shall never be 
eclipsed, we must make this the standard of it, viz., the entire reduction of 
exorbitant power. If you cannot yet bring it to pass, you must not be uneas. 
at carrying on the war, for without -his, all you have been doing hitherto i: 
nothing at all, all your expense, labor and biood is thrown away ; the monster 
will but take breath and rising again will devour us all.*’ 


College of the City of New York. 
27 Tbid., April 9, 1709; April 16, 1709; see also Feb. 28, 1712. 
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DISCUSSION 


A REPLY TO J. HUIZINGA ON THE FORM AND FUNCTION 
OF HISTORY 


By JosePH Katz 


In an essay entitled ‘‘History Changing Form,’’ published in the April, 
1943, issue of this Journal, J. Huizinga, the eminent Dutch historian, raises 
some fundamental questions with regard to contemporary civilization. He 
notes an increasing impersonalization of politics and speaks with alarm 
about the ‘‘awesome phenomenon’’ of the mechanization of all social life. 
History is said to be losing the former ‘‘charm’’ which any account of it, 
even in the severest scientific form, ought to reveal; for an aesthetic quality 
seems to appertain to the events of history themselves. To this objective 
change corresponds a similar subjective change in the treatment of history. 
The tendency among historians is to concern themselves ‘‘ with those regions 
which belong in a sense to history without actually being history,’’ such as 
archaeology or anthropology. In general, thought seems to be driven by 
‘‘men of science, technologists and statisticians’’ into the corner of purely 
quantitative valuation. ‘‘Only the number counts, only the number ex- 
presses thought.”’ 

Such are Huizinga’s assertions, and they ought not to pass unchallenged. 
I shall try to show that his evaluation of contemporary history involves some 
inconsistencies and depends upon questionable standards. His conception 
of the function of history seems to rest on an illegitimate concern for its 
aesthetic form. 

The events of contemporary history, according to Huizinga, betray an 
increasing ‘‘shapelessness.’’ His test case is American history between 
1870 and 1890. He finds that in spite of its passionate conflicts the history 
of these two decades is poor in drama and its outlines hard to remember. 
He contrasts the leaders of that period with such personalities as chivalrous 
Lee, heroic Lincoln, electrifying ‘‘Teddy’’ Roosevelt. On the one hand are 
men who serve as mere exponents of an impersonal ‘‘economic’’ process, on 
the other are dramatic personalities who show themselves masters of a 
process where the ‘‘ political’’ element dominates. 

There are a number of objections to Huizinga’s way of reasoning. Ir 
the first place, it is hardly legitimate to single out a relatively uneventful 
period and by contrasting it with some of the more dramatic occurrences of 
history to take its lack of drama as an indication of increasing ‘‘loss ot 
form.’’ Moreover, Huizinga seems to contradict himself when he states 
that in our day great names are again arising and political issues overtower 
economic ones. ‘‘And once more a vast scene of dramatic history—and 
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tragedy—has been revealed.’’ In the immediately preceding paragraph he 
has declared that the domination of the economic over the political factor 
constitutes an objective change in the historical process itself, which is 
supposed to have taken place already or to be in the process of taking place. 

Huizinga asserts that in consequence of the domination of the economic 
over the political factor history was forced to change its record of personal 
happenings to one of collective phenomena. Moreover, it seems to me that 
when he contrasts personal with impersonal factors he implicitly also makes 
a distinction between objective and subjective determinations in history. 
Thus it is significant that when speaking of the leading figures in political 
events he designates them not only as persons but also as masters of the 
process. He says: ‘‘In the economic process individuals may play a special 
part—as inventors, as promoters, as tycoons, as legislators, but never as 
persons, and never as masters of the process.’’' Recent history is char- 
acterized as mainly an economic process, and certain features of it are 
rejected. He designates them, not very fortunately, by the phrase ‘‘im- 
personalization of history,’’ by which, if our interpretation is correct, he 
also seems to signify a weakening of the subjective element. It is difficult to 
accept this phrase in either of the two senses. Obviously the tendency which 
Huizinga criticizes has its very beneficial side when viewed as an effort to 
eliminate so far as possible the arbitrary and harmful elements inherent in 
the amassing of power in the hands of an individual or a selected group. 
It can, therefore, hardly be called an ‘‘impersonalization’’ of history; espe- 
cially as an ‘‘impersonalization’’ of politics may give to the human person 
a more pronounced stature in other fields. Likewise this development does 
not seem to indicate that the subject-object relation in history (a distince- 
tion which requires much elaboration) has fundamentally changed. This 
latter question ultimately leads back to a discussion of free will (frequently 
involved in similar approaches to an analysis of civilization) and calls for 
separate treatment which falls outside the scope of this reply. 

When Huizinga regrets the ‘‘impersonalization’’ of politics, his view 
seems to be above all influenced by his concern for the story quality of his- 
tory. He asserts that the historical process should provide drama, and he 
finds that even the excitement of presidential campaigns compares poorly 
with the vision of ‘‘true history’’ the world still keeps of Salamis, of Luther 
before the Diet of Worms, or of the eighteenth of Brumaire. Throughout 
Huizinga shows himself immensely concerned with the aesthetic character 
of history. He speaks of ‘‘the fascinating and changeful play of diplomacy 

1 This interpretation seems to be confirmed by an earlier work of Huizinga 
entitled In the Shadow of Tomorrow (New York, 1936). He asserts (op. cit., 
225 ff.), that a spiritual katharsis of culture cannot be expected from a structural 
change of society or social planning, but only from an internal regeneration of the 
individual, an individual who, it appears, masters objective conditions. 
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and violence,’’ and with some relief he notes that ‘‘the epic shape of history 
reappears’’ when ‘‘bloody war between North and South filled four tragic 
years of American life.’’ 

Apparently, according to this view, the standard by which history is to 
be evaluated is conceived in terms of the narrative quality of the events.” 
True history is supposed to take the form of the epic and the drama. Yet 
it is evident that whether this assertion is true or not, these aesthetic effects 
are merely incidenta! to the events (and often less obvious to the partici- 
pants than to the spectators). One might be attracted by the entertainment 
history provides. But one can hardly wish for the continuation of violence 
simply because it gives history ‘‘visual pregnancy’’ and ‘‘pictorial form.”’ 
Misery makes a good story. But it was an unfortunate abstraction which 
elevated an incidental characteristic to a normative level. Conflicts spring 
from antagonistic ideals and interests. To advocate conflict for conflict’s 
sake would only betray a lack of other significant ideals. Huizinga fears 
that polities will no longer be ‘‘the acting of well-defined réles of dramatis 
personae.’’ But he can hardly mean that human actions ought to conform 
to the standards of a well-acted tragedy, even though it provide enjoyment 
for future generations. Obviously this attitude, in spite of its contrary 
intentions, would be very unkind to man’s aspirations and deprive real 
issues of that significance and seriousness which alone moves men to fight.® 


Huizinga has devoted several writings to a discussion of contemporary 
problems. The most comprehensive statement of his views on this subject 
is to be found in the book already mentioned, In the Shadow of Tomorrow 
(New York, 1936; Dutch edition, 1935), with which may be compared Der 
Mensch und die Kultur (Stockholm, 1938), and the last chapter of Homo 
ludens (German edition, Amsterdam, 1939). His general position may be 
summarized as follows: He finds that with the exception of the various 
sciences contemporary thinking is characterized by a weakening of judgment 
in spite of, and partially because of, the spread of universal education and 
the facilities of communication. He believes that the ‘‘mechanism of 
modern mass-entertainment’’ is inimical to concentration and absorption, 

2In other writings Huizinga shows himself primarily concerned with the 
spiritual and moral meaning of history. For a discussion of his views on this 
subject see the second part of this reply and also note 3. 

8 Elsewhere Huizinga himself rejects vigorously the notion of war for war’s 
sake as an attempt to set up “evil as a beacon and a guiding star for a misguided 
humanity” (In the Shadow of Tomorrow, 127). It is surprising, therefore, that 
in this recent note he emphasizes the dramatic qualities of strife and war without 
a note of caution. It seems that his concern in the present context for the story 
character of history makes him neglect the ethical implications of his view. But 
it is significant that these implications would lead him in the end to conclusions 
which he utterly rejects. 
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and instead fosters passivity. Other crisis-ssymptoms are the widespread 
renunciation of rationality (in art and politics especially) and a puerile 
worship of life. In contrasting our time with similar periods of upheaval 
and seeming decline he notes one characteristic difference. Whereas the 
Christian system of morals, apart from certain exceptions, remained un- 
shaken by the fall of the Roman Empire, the turmoils of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, and even the Revolution of 1789, our own civilization no 
longer seems to be orientated toward a transcendent ideal. This change 
is of primary importance; for the historical evaluation of different cultures 
‘‘appeavs ultimately to be determined by its spiritual and ethical rather 
than its intellectual and aesthetic value-content. A culture which does not 
boast technical achievements or great sculptural art may still be a high 
culture, but not if it lacks charity’’ (In the Shadow of Tomorrow, 41-42). 
Thus Huizinga favors a return to ‘‘eternal truths, truths that are above 
the stream of evolution and change’’ (op. cit., 238) which he finds expressed 
in the spirit (though not always in the institutions) of Christianity. He 
frequently speaks of moral principles as ‘‘unalterable and absolute,’’ and 
in a letter to J. Benda entitled L’esprit, l’éthique et la guerre (Paris, 1934), 
he endorses M. Benda’s view that these principles are to be regarded as the 
**trésor des Ages passés perdu au XIX°* siécle.’’ He admits that in favoring 
conversion and return he contradicts what he had said about the irreversi- 
bility of the historical process. But he thinks that this contradiction is due 
to ‘‘the antinomiec determination, the inconclusiveness of all our judgment”’ 
(In the Shadow of Tomorrow, 237-238). 

In surveying Huizinga’s arguments it is characteristic to find him up- 
holding a belief in ‘‘eternal’’ and ‘‘absolute’’ moral values. Moreover, in 
spite of the fact that he recognizes the irreversibility of the historical process, 
he demands revulsion and return if these values are to be realized again. 
On this twofold assumption our judgment must naturally remain ‘‘incon- 
clusive.’’ When we ask what Huizinga considers to be truths which are 
‘above the stream of evolution and change,’’ it is difficult to find an answer. 
Frequently it seems that he is referring to Christian standards of valuation. 
But as these principles themselves have had a history, they could hardly 
confirm his point. In reading such passages the suspicion seems to be war- 
ranted that Huizinga’s ‘‘eternal truths’’ resemble too much certain definite 
features of the past which, though they are irrecoverable now, may still be 
regarded with that kind of longing which hopes that their day may not yet 
be gone. The notion of history as an irreversible process does not lead him 
to recognize at crucial points that values, whatever their ‘‘eternal’’ aspects, 
manifest themselves in temporal forms. This becomes particularly clear 
when he speaks of ‘‘transcendent ideals,’’ in lacking which he thinks our 
time compares most unfavorably with other periods. Had his eyes been less 
fixed on the past, on that ‘‘treasure of bygone ages lost in the 19th century,” 
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he might have given more credit to the aspirations of contemporary society, 
which reveal features not dissimilar to what he calls orientation on tran- 
scendent ideals, ‘‘surrender to all that can be conceived as the highest,’’ 
though present ideals have a different form and surrender may be more 
cautious and, in some quarters, more enlightened. In other words, Huizinga 
does not explicitly recognize the historical process as cumulative and con- 
tinuous. (This recognition, by the way, affords a simple explanation why 
our age, like any age, differs from all preceding ones.) But it is only after 
this recognition has been made and the material of history viewed accord- 
ingly that Huizinga’s method of seeking guidance for the present in the past 
becomes really fruitful and the past affords illumination as well as direction. 

Though there is a certain amount of indecision in Huizinga’s approach 
to contemporary problems, he seems to be certain that our civilization is 
ailing and reveals particularly ‘‘grave evils and shortcomings.’’ Similar 
and more extreme views have been expressed. The fear that our present 
civilization faces decline was a dominant theme of Continental thought in 
the era following upon the first world war. It represents a late negative 
outgrowth of evolutionism, and must be distinguished from fin-de-siécle 
pessimism, since it asserts the specific corruption of our own time rather 
than the dubiousness of man’s existence in general. It has played a most 
important réle in recent political thinking, where it frequently resembles an 
obsession. But it has even invaded the field of cultural analysis to such 
an extent that one is not surprised to find in Huizinga recurrent phrases 
ealling for redemption and salvation. His view undoubtedly receives sup- 
port when one considers the far-reaching and often disastrous effects of 
violence manifested in our time. We must, therefore, concede to him that 
it was not an idle fear which prompted him to his warning, even though 
we must disagree with him as to the extent and nature of the disease. 


Columbia University. 








BOOK REVIEW 


Force and Freedom; Reflections on History. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited, 
with a biographical introduction, by James Hastings Nichols. Pantheon 
Books, Ine., New York, 1943. 

That great Swiss historian and commentator on human history, Jacob 
Burckhardt, was a curious mixture of the profound and the naive. It is 
shocking, for example, to find in this, the distillation of his generalized 
thoughts on history, such a statement as (p. 96) : ‘*‘The man who walks one 
road of limited interest too long may fall by the wayside. Buckle’s study of 
the Scottish divines of the seventeenth century caused him his paralysis of 
the brain.’’ This is surely going too far, even with the Scottish divines. 
And there are other cases. 

But Burckhardt’s apparent naiveté in certain small matters like Buckle’s 
insanity must not be permitted to obscure an appreciation of the greatness 
of the man. Standing, as he did, somewhere between the extremely ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ historians of the nineteenth century, like Ranke, and the extremely 
‘*idealistic’’ philosophers of history, like Hegel, Burckhardt disclaimed both 
the ‘‘science’’ of the one and the ‘‘divine purpose’’ of the other. For 
Burckhardt, history is the story of man, and he sees that story whole. ‘‘We 
shall start out,’’ he says (pp. 81-82), ‘‘from the one point accessible to us, 
the one eternal center of all things—man, suffering, striving, doing, as he is 
and was and ever shall be.’’ For Burckhardt is a humanist, in the broadest 
sense of the word; and the universal cohesive element in human history for 
him is human nature—or, rather, the human spirit. 

In the determination of historic events, or movement, there are three 
great forces: the State, Religion, and Culture, each corresponding to a great, 
basic need of human nature—the political need, the metaphysical need, and 
the material need. Not all events are determined by these forces working 
alone, however, or even only by the three in their constant interaction upon 
each other. For Burckhardt is forced to acknowledge the réle of great indi- 
viduals in formulating or in directing these forees—‘‘Time and the man 
enter into a great, mysterious covenant’’ (p. 307), and greatness is one of 
the mysteries of human history—a mystery, but none-the-less a genuine 
determinant of human destiny. It is these forces, with one dominant at 
certain times and another dominant at other times, that determine the 
character of civilizations and motivate the process of history. Then, ‘“‘in 
that extraordinarily complex condition of life in which the state, religion, 
and culture, in extremely derivative forms, are intimately associated, and 
in which most things, as they exist, have forfeited the link with their origin 
which justified their existence, one of the three will long since have attained 
an undue expansion of power, and, after the fashion of all earthly things, 
will abuse it, while the other powers must suffer undue restriction’’ (pp. 
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266-267). Such abuse, such suppression, leads to the accumulation of feel- 
ing and power that produces an outburst, a true historical crisis, or accelera- 
tion of the historical process, like the French Revolution, in the course of 
which the great men are likely to appear to exert their influence upon it. 

Burckhardt tried to see the picture of civilization whole; and by giving 
art, literature and music their proper—even slightly exaggerated—place in 
the picture as documents, or indices, of the mind or spirit of the civilization 
that produced them, he became, perhaps, the first great exponent of the 
‘‘new’’ history. Certainly the breadth and depth of his understanding of 
what the history of civilization is, anticipated to a degree—and by half a 
century—the concept of the function and the value of that study that under- 
lies the present fashion of requiring all college students to take courses in 
the history of civilization. 

Yet Burckhardt’s philosophy of history (he himself vigorously dis- 
claims any intent to write a philosophy) leaves the modern student of his- 
tory unsatisfied. Change, impelled by the three great forces, goes on con- 
stantly, now slowly, now rapidly ; but Burckhardt refuses to build a logical 
system to explain why this is so. Too much depends upon ‘‘the human 
spirit.’’ Too much depends upon ‘‘ human nature’’: ‘‘and whatever degree 
of average bliss were granted to man, he would one day (indeed, then more 
than ever) exclaim with Lamartine: La France s’ennuwie’’ (p. 268). The 
answer is too facile. We demand to know more: why does one force domi- 
nate at one time and another force at another? Why does human nature 
get bored—if that, indeed, be a real reason for change? Why does the 
human spirit move men to produce great art or great literature or great 
military campaigns? What is the nature of ‘‘human nature’’ and what the 
connection between human nature and the course of events? Burckhardt 
refuses to try to answer these questions; he is interested in describing the 
nature of things as they are, not why they are. He does not, to be sure, 
actually deny a divine plan; he does not actually deny progress; he does not 
actually deny purpose; he simply refuses to be concerned with them. He is 
interested only in the process by which the human spirit does its work and, 
through fortune and misfortune, achieves what it does achieve. 

The twentieth century seeks a philosophy of history that will not have 
so many ‘‘mysteries’’—a philosophy, that is, that will ‘‘hold water.’’ All 
the old philosophies have been discarded, but no new one has appeared. 
Perhaps it is now being worked out: a philosophy of history that will take 
into account the unitary nature of the universe of modern science, the 
twentieth-century concepts of relativism and pragmatism, and the findings 
of science with regard to man himself. Burckhardt could not do this 
seventy-five years ago, of course ; nor would his modesty have permitted him 
to undertake the task, probably, even had the materials been available to him. 
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Yet he stands upon an eminence in the history of historical thought as one 
of the greatest analyzers of the mind or the spirit of human civilization. 
This is the first English translation of Burckhardt’s Reflections on His- 
tory, or Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, of which the edition of 1941, 
edited by Professor Werner Kigi of Basle University, served as the original 
for the present translation. Its publication at any time would be a notable 
addition to the books on historical thought in English. Its publication just 
now, at this time of genuine crisis in history, is peculiarly appropriate. 
Max SAVELLE 
Stanford University. 
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